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PREFACE. 



Wilhem's Method of Teaching Singing "adapted" by me "to English 
use," was published " Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council 
on Education," in the year 1840. The first issue, exhausted in a few- 
weeks, was immediately followed by a second, presenting many alterations 
and improvements. Not, however, till 1849 was the work " revised and 
reconstructed" — ^finally, as it has so far proved^ — ^for the second time. For 
^ quarter of a century this third edition has maintained a circulation both 
large and steady. Large as it has always been however, and larger as it 
has recently become, its magnitude is but a very inadequate measure of 
the extent to which the Method of Wilhem has been employed ; for the 
publication of the "Exercises and Figures" on "Large Sheets" has 
rendered it available in places innumerable, whereto a new copy of" Tho 
Manual" has only occasionally found its way. During recent visits to 
almost every part of Great Britain I have found sets of these Large 
Sheets, often purchased many years since, which have served, and may 
still serve, for the instruction of many successive generations of scholars^ 
iimong other places, in those invaluable Schools of Music, our Cathedral 
<3hoirs. 

This circulation notwithstanding, I had long meditated still another 
" revisal and reconstruction" of the method, and had gradually accumu- 
lated a large mass of material in reference to it. When, hovr^x^'t^^iSs^s^^.- 
three years since, I had got some of t\iift maXjetV^ m\a >^^"^>^ 'v.^xsss^ 
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myself at work on — not a new edition, but — ^a new book wherein, though 
the principles of an existing one might be worked out, the manner of 
working would prove altogether diflferent. To grace such a work with an 
imprimatur granted to another, bearing little real resemblance to it, waa 
not to be thought of; and to connect it with the name of the great 
apostle of popular musical instruction in France would have been equally 
an injustice to him, and — I hope it is not unbecoming to say — to myself. 
After much consideration I resolved to leave Wilhem's Method as I had 
last left it^ in 1849, still accessible to those to whom it might remain an 
acceptable, if only because an accustomed, text-book ; and to work out 
all new processes in an altogether new work, bearing a title by which it 
might be unmistakably distinguished from the old one. 

In 1875 this new work was first published, under the title of " Time 
and Tune in the Elementary School." Of this I was preparing a second 
and, I trust, final edition when I learned, to my astonishment, that, in the 
matter of title, I had been anticipated, and that a book called by a 
portion of the same name had been published some years before mine. 
To have continued the use of this after a prior claim to it had been 
established would have been possibly illegal, certainly unjust. On a 
review of the circumstances, in consultation with my Publishers, the title 
imder which the work now appears was adopted, as being one fairly due 
to it, and to which no prior claim could possibly be set up. 

" Hullah's Method of Teaching Singing," like " Time and Tune," of 
which this may be regarded as the second edition, includes hardly a 
sentence and only a few measures to be found in " The Manual" of 1849; 
and it differs from that work in a still more important particular — the 
employment of the fixed or immoveable Do, with considerable modifications 
of detmL 

As Inspector of Music in Training Colleges I have had unusual, indeed 
unequalled, opportunities of testing results of the two well-known methods 
of using the Sol-fa syllables. I am not disposed to overrate " results," as 
evidence for or against methods of teaching. Not to say that " as is the 
master so is the school," " results" are too often affected or disturbed 

which we cannot trace, and which we could not control 
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were we able to trace them. The results, however, which have come 
under my notice might seem to be numerous enough to justify gene- 
ralization which it would be unsafe and unfair to make from fewer 
instances. I cannot hope to record my impression of these more briefly 
than in the following extracts from my Report for the first year of my 
inspectorship, 1872 : — . 

" The books of instruction and rudimentary exercises in use in the training 
colleges are many, but the principles on which they are based are two only — 
those known as the 'moveable' and the 'immoveable Do,' in the one of 
which a given syllable is assigned to every note in a given scale vrithout 
reference to its absolute pitch, and in the other the same name is always given 
to the same note whatever be its place in whatever scale. 

" The former of these methods of sol-faing, as it is incomparably the older 
(dating back to the very infancy of modern musical art) is also incomparably 
the more attractive. The relations of musical sounds one to another are 
more easily appreciated, and for practical purposes recognised, by average 
students, as the occupants of certain places in a given scale than in any other 
capacity or way. Only to persons of very fine musical organization is it 
^ven (often very early in life) to appreciate and recognise sounds absolutely 
— to recognise as C, whether it be the dominant of F, the supertonic of 
B b, or any other constituent of any other key. Were every piece of music 
confined within the * narrow bounds' of the scale in which it begins and ends 
there would be as little question about the practice as there is about the 
theory of the * moveable DoJ For nobody questions the great — the supreme 
— importance of establishing in a student's mind the relations of one note to 
-another as the occupant of a particular place in the scale. But notoriously 
few pieces of music remain throughout in the same key. The shortest and 
simplest melody generally ' modulates' into the key of its dominant, relative 
minor, or other. The moment it does this the moveable Do becomes, no 
doubt, a good because a severe test of the science of the -proficient, but in the 
same degree it ceases to be a help to the beginner. It provides admirably for 
iwte relationship, but not at all for key relationship. So far from helping 
the tyro in vocal music over his chief est real difficulty — ^that of dealing with 
* accidentals' — ^it breaks down at the very first ; for it leaves him to determine 
whether this accidental indicates modulation (and if so into what key), 
whether one of the * alterations' needed for the minor key, or a departure 
from the diatonic to the chromatic genus — ^points which in many cases even 
a proficient might be unable to determine ydthout reference to other ' parts' 
possibly not under his eye." 

This difliculty has BUggeated a ^axifitj oi <iQTL\xvi«W5fi»- «^Qaifik\R»^ia!«^ 
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call every note accidentally sharpened Si, and every note accidentally 
flattened Fa ; others call Fa ft Fi^ Si b Sa, and the like. A few even 
make no changes whatever in the Sol-fa syllables on account of modulation ; 
calling altered notes like unaltered, Fa ft still Fa^ and Si b still Si ; ap- 
plying to a new leading note the syllable they have hitherto applied to 
the subdominant, and to a new subdominan^ that which they have 
hitherto applied to the leading note. 

" If the ' moveable Do* is not to be moved, save in protracted modulation^ 
and if , in a piece for the most part in 0, P j( may be, as assuredly I have often 
heard it, called Fa or even Fi, then I ask why it should not be called so first 
as last, and students be spared what seems gratuitously difficult, and 
certainly is glaringly inconsistent. 

" And here I must record my experience that the use of the * moveable Do,* 
as it has come under my notice, does involve both difficulty and inconsistency. 
In adapting the sol-fa syllables on this system to musical notes I have^ 
remarked, on the part of individual students, repeated hesitation as to their 
names, ending as often in their giving them incorrectly as correctly. Of the^ 
bodies of second-year students taught on the * moveable Do' principle who^ 
sol-faed a piece I put before them in the course of my examination, not one 
noticed or acknowledged the most striking feature of it — ^that the second 
subject was not, like the first, in B b, but in F ! With charmingly unconscious 
violation of the principles so painfully instilled into them, they went on 
calling the third of the new scale 8i, the fourth J)o, and the seventh Fi, or 
even Fa; sounding the notes, however, very often quite correctly, and 
thereby, of course, condemning more conclusively the system on which they 
supposed themselves to be working. As for individuals, I found few of them 
who could 8ol-fa at all in more than two keys besides that of 0. The best 
readers taught on this principle declined to avail themselves of its help, and 
either called all notes La, or sang the words, with more or less correctness. 
I find in my journal memoranda, made at the moment, like the following ; — 
'Utter confusion about "moveable Do;'** 'disposition on the part of 
students to shirk sol-faing altogether ;' * notes called by any names but the^ 
right,' &c. &c." 

In its application to the minor mode the shortcomings of the moveable 
Do are however still more manifest. Here the Tonic is called La, and 
the leading note to it Si; so that Si, which the student has so far beea 
taught, and is still taught, to associate with the major second above La 
lor second below Do, he is now told to associate with th& 
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minor second below the former, and t^e diminished fourth below the 
latter. 

There are other objections to the moveable Do, wholly irrespective of 
the difficulty or impossibility of its consistent application, one only c^ 
which I will briefly notice — ^the impediment its use presents to any even 
approximate recognition of pitch. Nobody, I believe, ever attempted to 
teach, or conceived the possibility of teaching, by "absolute pitch," Never- 
theless an appreciation of it, even if only a|)proximate,is notoriously of great 
practical use. With a moderate amoimt of practice, a student of singing 
becomes conscious by what mechanical act this or that note is producible 
from his own voice, and with what sensation its production is accompanied. 
At the least he soon learns that this or that note is nearer to the top of 
his voice than the bottom, or nearer to the middle than either. Now, if 
the note G on the treble stave is one minute to be called Sal, anotlier Fa, 
another Do, and so on throughout the septenary, what chance is there of 
his understanding, and remembering the unalterable scientific f&cit that G 
has an existence wholly independent of its position as a member of any 
scale whatever ? 

But that the moveable Do is a clumsy and imperfect instrument, even 
in skilled hands, and a hindrance rather than a help in unskilled, does not 
at all prove that the fixed Do, as used up to the present time, is a perfect 
instrument, unsusceptible of modification or improvement. On the 
contrary, I have long believed, and recent experiments, conducted iinder 
considerable disadvantages, have confirmed this belief, that its use might 
be modified to such an extent as to remove every reasonable objection that 
has ever been brought against it. In what way this is to be done, I havQ 
fully explained in an appendix* to this Preface ; and in the work which 
follows, the explanation is practically applied. With this exception, there 
is no process recommended or enjoined in ^' Hullah*s Method** which has 
not, for many years past, been in use among the best teachers of 
Wilhem*s. Some of these processes — ^I do not speak of those which could 
only have become traditionally known — have often, I find, been altogether 



* Another extract from m^ 'Ba^x^i t^\^*i« 
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ignored, in spite of attention being continually called to them in the 
Manual. In some instances, I have found that the ** manual stave" is not, 
nor ever has been, used ; in others, that the practice of " reading in time" 
has been utterly neglected. By one class, half the exercises have been 
omitted ; by another, the pieces with words have never been sol-faed. 
The necessity for these and similar processes may not be very apparent. 
I can only say that their value has been tested, on pupils of every con- 
ceivable age, status, and capacity, not only by me, but by all my most 
valued fellow-labourers in the same field, again and again ; and the result 
of our experience is, that they will be found multipliiBd rather than reduced 
in number in the following work. The plan of this I will now briefly 
simimarize. 

The order in which the several branches of the subject are broujrht 
under the notice of the student is still uncommon ; in the year 1855, 
when the Preface from which the following extract is made was written, 
it was, I believe, quite new. It is as applicable to the present work as to 
that which it first prefaced, my " Rudiments of Musical Grammar." 

" We often find the earlier chapters of rudimentary treatises, whether ou 
music or any other subject, occupied, not with attempts to convey ideas 
of the thmga to be first studied, but with explanations of the symbols which 
represent them — many of these latter, perhaps, not being called into 
requisition till an advanced period in the study, when they have to be learned 
a second time. Thus, the beginner in music is made to exhaust the subject 
of the stave before he is in the least informed as to the nature of the scale ; 
or called upon to consider the peculiarities of five-crotchet time, while as yet 
he has no practical acquaintance with the first principles of rhythm. In the 
following work no attempt is made to introduce the student to the alj^habet 
of music till he has learned something about Trmsic, or, more properly, the 
musical system itself ; nor is he instructed in the different kinds of measure, 
nor even made aware of the existence of bars, until he has acquired some idea 
of the limits of a musical ph/rase, and the nature of a musical foot — ^things 
altogether independent of any forms by which they may be represented, and 
which, as they certainly existed ages before the invention of the present 
musical alphabet, will as certainly exist ages after that ingenious contrivance 
has become matter of history, or even of speculation.'* 

In the course of the first twelve chapters of this " Method" the pupil is 
taught the relations of the sounds of the natural scale, and even of some 
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^^ altered" sounds, one to another, ajid the proportionate durations of 
sounds in common use, without the employment of the symbols by which 
they are commonly represented.* With these he is next made acquainted ; 
zuming to account and confirming his new knowledge at once, in a short 
series of exercises and songs^f on the intervals found in the natural scale. 
The " altered" sounds, in most frequent use in relation to the tonic of the 
natural scale, with which he will already have made some acquaintance, 
are then first presented to him in musical notation ; and shortly after 
those same sounds as constituent parts of other scales. The study of 
jnterrals is then resumed, and the important musical fact that the melody 
or tune of all major scales is one and the same — that La and Si^ {Se) 
have the same places and properties in the scale of Fa as Mi and Mi have 
in the scale of Do — is illustrated in the ^' transposition" of the series of 
exercises in the natural scale which he has just passed through ; these 
again being interspersed with short and simple songs in which the par- 
ticular interval under consideration is the principal feature. The order of 
scales and signatures, and the relations of the former one to another, are 
next considered, and, as a natural sequel to these, '' modulation," illustrated 
by still another series of exercises wherein the two commonest modula- 
tions — those into the dominant and subdominant of the original key — are 
made, through the successive alteration of every interval. The minor 
mode and the modulatix)ns to which it is subject are then fully treated 
and copiously illustrated ; and the work concludes with a series of examples 
in the scales of Fa, Si b, Mi b, Sol, Re, and La — the scales after that of 
Do in most common use — every one of which presents instances of modula- 
tion into the scales major or minor related to it. In the course of these 
exercises all the varieties of rhythm commonly met with are gradually 
introduced ; " simple" times and their " compounds*' are made known, and 
^veryTorm of measure, common in each, practically treated. Towards the 



* These chftpters, which form a short course of themselves, need no books — only two 
or three " Fig^ares" and the always ready " Manual Stave" of the Teacher. I recom- 
mend that the books be withheld from the pupils till these chapters have beea 
thoroughly mastered. 

t Some of these were first introduced in my aAtt^^aVXoxL cilN^'^^iiC^'^^J^^^- 
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dose of the work, the baas, alto, and tenor stav^ ai^e explained — as they are^ 
alone explicable — in their relation to the great stave of eleven lines. 

As in Wilhem's " Manual," no names for notes but the Sol-fa syllables 
are used in mine. It is desirable that no other be employed simulta- 
neously with these. Their alphabetical names are still, however, so familiar 
to the majority of English musicians, and so extensively used in English 
musical literature, that those who carry their study and practice further 
than is provided for in the following pages must eventually make themselves 
acquainted with them. We have not yet profited by the example of the 
French and Italians, who use no names but Do, Be, &c., in reference aa 
well to instrumental music as vocal, to theory as to practice of whatever 
kind. Continental organ builders and pianoforte makers even write these 
names on their pipos and against their strings, and publishers use them 
to indicate the keys of the compositions named in their catalogues. 

The " Exercises and Figures" only in the accompanying " Manual" are 
printed in a separate and cheaper form, for the use of pupils ; and these 
again on " Large Sheets," of suflScient size to be read by any class not toa 
numerous to be taught simultaneously to any good effect. 

J. H. 

Septetnber, 1880. 
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Memorandum on the application of Sol-fa Syllables to Musical Notes, 



That the association of a given syllable with a given sound is a help to the 
beginner in vocal mnsic, and even at times to the proficient, is admitted in 
almost every existing method of teaching. Whether serving to indicate the 
position of notes in a given scale, or in the great system of musical sounds^ 
the sol-fa syllables or something answering to them — ^letters or numbers — 
have evidently been found necessary or useful in, at least, the first steps to 
singing, under the direction of whomsoever made, in some way or other. I 
say " in some way or other," because those who have considered the subject 
are not at all in accord as to the pa/rticular way in which these syllables do 
help the student. That they help him to recognise, and therefore to utter, 
sounds in their relation to a given tonic is certain ; that they also help him, 
if trained so to use them, to utter sounds of wMch he has for the moment no 
means of ascertaining this tonic, is equally certain. I do not, however, think 
them so useful in either of these ways as in another, more simple and more 
obvious — that of enabling the student to concentrate his whole attention on 
the musical symbol before him, and, in naming it, to give to his teacher the 
only possible guarantee that he is doing so. For, paradoxical as it may 
sound, it is not at all certain that because a passage is correctly executed by 
a class, to inarticulate vocables, or even written words, any large proportion 
of those who execute it know anything of its construction, could explain- 
what key or keys it was in, or, in fact, give any account of it whatever. It 
is not even certain that all those who have sung it correctly have given 
themselves the trouble even of looking at the notes in which it is expressed. 
.A quick ear will do wonders in this way ; and where the singer who has this 
precious gift is surrounded by persons of quicker intelligence, more power of 
attention, and desire to learn than himself, he is too likely to yield indolently 
to the stream which he finds carrying him along without any apparent 
necessity on his part for swimming. It may be said, however, if G , ii>^"^ ^^ ^ 
for example, be written, and 0, E, D, G \)© B\m^,m\hx!i<& ^lAVa. \jqs5&^ ^^^asi^ 
more can conductor or teacher requite P CoTid.uc,\iat, '^"'^aJK^'^^XL^^KJcca^^j,- ^S:^ 
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business is generally to " get np," by book or by crook, this or that chorus 
or part song in the shortest possible space of time ; but the teacher has a 
right, or, rather, it is his duty, to require and to ascertain a good deal more. 
And for this the sol-fa syllables are a sovereign remedy. A student with a 
good ear, and helped by others, may sing correctly almost any passage, with 
or even without a glance at its component notes ; but if he pronounces their 
names, if he sol-faes them, we may be sure that he, at least, looks at them. 
It is in this way, I believe, the sol-fa syllables to be most useful, and it is 
with this view that I have always advocated their use, notwithstanding 
their obvious imperfections and their insufficiency for the requirements of 
modem music. 

These imperfections are, of course, most obvious under the "fixed" or 
immoveable 1)6, That all the sounds into which the octave can be divided 
should be represented by seven syllables ; that one syllable should lend its 
name to, at least, three different sounds — 8ol, for instance, to Cr, G jf and 
<x K nay, even to G X and G b b — is theoretically an absurdity which must 
continually present itself to the least thoughtful student ; one for which I 
should have sought a remedy long ago had I ever found it to present any 
considerable practical difficulty. For I have never found students who 
understood the construction of the scales they were using in the least puzzled 
by the P | in the key of G, or the B b in that of F, though they called the 
one Fa and the other 8L On the contrary, I fear that in many cases 
they sang these notes, however correctly, with less consciousness that 
they were sharp or flat than I should have desired ; and I am about to 
propose a mode of modifying or altering the sol-fa syllables, not in the 
belief that such modification will save the student trouble, but with the 
certainty that it will oblige him to think, and prove to his teacher that he is 
thinking. 

A proposal to modify the sol-fa syllables is, of course, no new thing, either 
in respect to the moveable or immoveable Do, Accidentals are not inevitably 
indicative of modulation. The minor mode continually calls them into 
requisition, so does the chromatic genus. And it is often difficult, sometimes 
impossible (from a single part) to say to which of these they owe their 
introduction. I find no uniformity in the modifications of these syllables 
which are used to help students in sounding accidentals. Some teachers 
change every, syllable to be applied to a shaipened note to 8i (I give the 
average Continental pronunciation* to the vowels throughout this memoran- i 
dum) to a flattened note to La. Others modify every syllable by changing 
its vowel to J or ^ ; thus, Fa $ becomes Fi, Bo^JDi; while Si b becomes 80^ 



* Not that approximate instances of this are wanting in English — e.^., doaor^ 
renuiant* miracle, fa^er, tolyent (no^««olar), laughing, nmile. 
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3fib Ma, and so on. Others liave suggested or adopted altogether new 
names for these accidental sounds. In some schools of Germany pupils are, 
or were, tanght to sing to the letters of the alphabet, the syllable is being 
added to the name of each sharpened note (accidental or essential), and the 
syllable ea to each flattened note. The effect cannot be pleasing. Indeed, I 
believe the sibillation induced by it has driven it out of use. 

These contrivances, like all others I have known proposed, are faulty in 
one and the same particular ; the modifications they induce in the syllables 
have no proportion one to another^ they have no " basis in nature." Let me 
explain — 

The vowel sounds of speech are five in number, and 1^:ve only : 



(Italian) 



E 







U. 



(EngHsh) E A AA O 00. 

Many varieties of these exist even in English, a fortiori in foreign lan- 
guages ; but all other (so-called) vowels are the result of modification of one,. 
or of the blending together of more than one of these. Moreover, the order 
in which I have placed them is the order in which they are producible by 
the elongation of that portion of the " vocal mechanism" most under our 
control, and most open to observation. I is produced at the very back of 
the mouth, E in the position next to it, ^ in the next, in the next, and U 
at its most forward extremity ; I is therefore the most acute (sharpest), and 
U the most grave (flattest) of the vowels. I am not prepared to state tho 
difference between them in musical terms, but my fancy deceives me greatly 
if it is not easier tiO sing a succession of sounds, each two a semitone apart, to 
vowels placed in this order, than to any vocables chosen haphazard. Let 
this succession be tried : 



i 



:fc 



ro: 



to: 



E 







U 



or the same inverted : 



i 



D" 



. b^ ^^^ ^ ^ 6^ d^ 







■a 
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Be tliis as it may, these vowels have thus much in common with musical 
sounds a semitone apart ; that, if not as near together as vowels or sounds 
can be, there are no recognised modes of expressing closer relation between 
either* When, in ascending, we quit C we at once reach J or D b ; when 
we quit I we at once reach E, &c. 

I propose, therefore, to modify the sol-fa syllables, not as heretofore by an 
arbitrary, still less an uniform and therefore inconsistent rule, but by a rule 
based on the natural sequence of the vowel sounds, and therefore not uniform, 
but consistent. This modification would consist in changing the vowel of 
■each sol-fa syllable to the next above it, when the note with which it is 
associated is raised a semitone, and to that next below, when that note is 
lowered a semitone. Thus, F j] being Fa^ F }f would be Fe; B S being 5i, 
B b would be Se, In the following Table these modifications are given, with 
the exception of two. In the middle row of syllables is the unaltered dia- 
tonic septenary ; in the upper is the same septenary altered by sharps, and 
in the lower by flats. 

Da, Bi, Fe, Sal, Le, 

Bo, Be, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Sit 

Du, Ba, Me, Fo, Sul, Lo, Se, 

Two syllables here, Mi and Si, are left without names for the sharpened 
notes sung to them. They both include the sharpest vowel of the vowel 
Bories. I propose to apply to them so much of the German system to which 
I have alluded as to add to each the letter s. Thus Mijjf would be Mis, and 
Si t Sis. 

For general practical purposes this scheme would suffice, and indeed more 
than suffice. But it is still incomplete. 

Every note is liable, though not often likely, to be doubly, as well as singly, 
sharpened or flattened. I propose to add to the already sharpened syllables 
an «, to the flattened an /. Thus Fa X would be Fes, and Sib^ Sef, 
To Mis and Sis might be appended an h. Thus Mix would be Mish, 
and Si X Sish. It need not be said that these last syllables would very 
rarely indeed be called into requisition. For all practical purposes, I repeat, 
all the syllables needed for sol-faing vocal music even of the highest order 
may be found in the foregoing Table. They will be more clearly seen in the 
following Diagram, a modification and extension of that I have been in the 
habit of using for more than forty years past, and which has been trans- 
ferred, generally without acknowledgment, to nearly every singing method 
published since. 
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Every musician knows that j( and D b are not theoretically identical. 
Por all practical purposes they are regarded as such, in pitch, by the greatest 
composers. The system of " equal tempera- 
ment," on which all pianofortes and most organs 
are now tuned, is universally accepted, even by the 
most skilful and refined performers on stringed 
instruments, capable as these are of infinite 
variety of intonation. "We may confidently 
adopt a mode of tuning, even though it be 
theoretically incorrect, which satisfies the ears 
of a Joachim or a Piatti. 

The modifications here jjroposed of the time- 
honoured sol-fa syllables would, of course, be 
introduced to beginners one at a time, as the 
necessity for each arose. The figure above is 
for teachers and advanced students only. When 
a student was first made acquainted with the 
scales of F or G, he would be simply told to call 
B b no longer 8i but 8e, F J no longer Fa but 
Fe, and so on. And in doing so he would show 
that he was conscious of the alteration in pitch of those notes, and knew 
what key he was singing in. 

I invite teachers in the training schools and elsewhere to give a fair trial 
to the plan I have here laid before them. It entails no necessity for new 
books or exercises, and can be used in the practice of vocal music of every 
kind. 

J. H. 




Chriitmas, 1872. 
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DIEECTIONS TO THE TEACHEE. 



Two kinds of type only are used in this book. 

The paragraphs in " "Roman" contain the substance of what the teacher 
has to communicate to his class ; the musical notes appended to many of 
them are to be sol-faed by him, and, in most cases, imitated by his 
pupils. The paragraphs in " Italics" consist exclusively of directions to 
the teacher. 

The former of these the intelligent teacher will, of course, not content 
himself with reading^ as they stand. He will rather, it may be hoped, 
regard them as matter which he is to put into his own words — amplify- 
ing and illustrating it, as occasion may dictate. 

The " Figures" 1, 2, 3, &c., will be found both on the " Large Sheets" 
and in the books of " Exercises and Figures." These latter it is unad- 
visable — certainly not necessary — to put into the hands of pupils till 
after the first twelve Chapters have been thoroughly mastered. 



HULLAH'S METHOD 

OF 

TEACHING SINGING. 



THE MANUAL. 
PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Names of Musical Sounds. 

Say after me these syllables, Doj Ee, Mi, Fa. 

Place your right hands before yon, open, but with the palm turned 
downwards, on a level with the waist. 

Say after me these same syllables, raising your hands a little as you 
name each, open as you say Ee and Miy but shut as you say Fa, 

Now »ing after me these same syllables, with the same 
manual signs. 

Say after me these same syllables backwards, Fa, Mi, Ee, Do. 

Place you right hands as they were when you ceased singing just now 
(on Fa), and say after me these syllables backwards, lowering your 
hands a little as you name each, shut as you say Mi, but open again as 
you say Ee and Do, 

Now sing after me these same syllables, with the same 
manual signs. 

Now sing these four syllables forwards and ^. 



m 




backwards, t.e., up and down, several Um^E^ 



with the same manual signs. Sing Fa (^t\i^ 




2 BEATS— MINIMS AND CROTCHETS. 

top sound) twice, and take care to close your hands, in going up, on Fa, 
and in coming down on Mi. 

Say after me these syllables, Sol, La, Si, Do, 

Place your hands before you as you did just now. 

Say after me these syllables, raising your hands as before, open as you 
say La and Si, but shut as you say Do. 

Now sing after me these same syllables, with the same 
manual signs. 

Say after me these same syllables, backwards, Do, Si, La, Sol. 

Place your right hands before you as they were when you ceased 
singing just now (on Do), and say after me these syllables, backwards, 
lowering your hands a little as you name each, shut as you say Si, but 
open again as you say La and Sol, 

Now sing after me these same syllables, with the same 
manual signs. 

Now sing these four syllables, forwards and back- ^^. 

wards, i.e., up and down, several times, with the "/jf^ ^»j***»P 
same manual signs. Sing Do (the top sound) twice, ^ 
and take care to close your hands in going up, on Do, and in comino- 
down, on Si. 

The meaning and use of these '* manual signs" will be explained to you 
in another lesson. 



^^ 



CHAPTER II. 

Beats — Minims and Crotchets. 

Place your left hands before you, open, and with the palm turned 
upwards, on a level with the waist. 

Raise your right hands above your left. 

Strike your left hands with your right, and say Devon. Keep your 
right hands down. 

Throw your right hands smartly a little up, and say Up* Keep your 
right hands up. 

These movements are called heatB, 



BEATS— MINIMS AND CROTCHETS. 



To enable us to keep time, which is what they are used for, beats must 
be made regularly, i.e,, at the same pace. 

« 

Make two beats several times successively and regularly, saying Doivn 
to the first beat, and C/p to tho second. 

During two beats we may sing (keep on singing or sustain) one sound, 



m 



or sing two sounds, one to each beat 



'^S 



A sound which lasts during two beats is called a minim. A sound 
which lasts during only one beat is called a crotchet. 

Thus we see that every musical sound has two names : one on account 
of its pitch, i.e,y its height or depth in comparison with other sounds sung 
before, after, or along with it, and which we will call its pitch name ; the 
other on accoimt of its duration, i.e., its length in comparison with other 
sounds, and which we will call its duration name. 

Sing Soly as I did just now, as a minim, several times in 
succession, making two beats to each minim. 

Now sing Sol, as I did just now, as a crotchet, several 
times in succession, making a beat to each crotchet. 

Sing Bo, Be, Mi, and Fa,- each as a minim, 
i.e., making two beats to each. 

Sing these sounds backwards, or downwards, in 
like manner. 

Now sing these same sounds, upwards and downwds, in like maiiSr. 
Sing the upper one (Fa) twice. 




fe^^^ 
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Sing Sol, La, Si, and Do, each as a minim, t.«., 
making two beats to each. 



m 
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Sing these syllables backwards in like manner. 



• ^ 
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Now sing these same sounda upward and downwards in like manner. 
Sing th# upper one (Do) twice. 



if-^KHHf+f-ir F^^iJb^ 
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4 THE MANUAL STAVE. 

Sing Do, Be, Mi, and Fa, each as a crotchet, t.^., 
making one beat to each. 

Sing there syllables backwards or downwards in • 
like manner. 

Now sing these same sounds upwards ^ 
and downwards in like manner. Sing 3^ 



the upper one {Fa) twice. 

Sing Sol, La, Si, and Do, each as a crotchet, i.e., 
making one beat to each. 

Sing these syllables backwards in like manner. 

Now sing these same sounds upwards 
and downwards in like manner. Sing the 
upper one (Do) twice. 




CHAPTER III. 

The Manual Stave- 

Baise your right hands, with the palm towards you, i 
little separated. 



Place your own hand so that the palm can he 
seen hy your pupils, thus : 



With the 1st finger of your left hand touch the 4th c 
your right (as I do) between the joints ; then the 3rd 
2nd, then the 1st, and then the thumb. 

Now touch the space between your 4th and drd j 
between the 8rd and 2nd, then that between the 2nd 
iiat between the lat and the thumb. 




THE MANUAL STAVE. 5 

Again : touch the Srd finger of the right hand (always with the 1st of 
the left), and say Sol; then the space between the Srd and 2ud, and say 
La; then the 2nd finger, and say Si; then the space between the 2nd 
and 1st, and say Do, 

Now touch on your fingers and stng.v^hh me, first Sol, then La, then 
Si, then Do, several times. Now touch and sing the same sounds back- 
wards {i.e., downwards), first Do, then St, then La, then Sol. 

Again : touch the space between the 3rd and 4th fingers, and say Fa; 
then touch the 4th finger, and say Mi; then the position just below the 
4th finger, and say Ee ; and then, moving the finger of the left hand (the 
index or pointing finger) a little downwards, say Do. 

Now touch on your fingers and sing with me, first Fa, then Mi, then 
He, then Do^ several times. Now touch and sing the same sounds 
upwards, first Do, then Ee, then Mi, then Fa, 

Henceforth begin or introduce in the course of every lesson some of the 

following or any similar exercises ; touching the notes on your own handy 

and making your pupils do likewise on theirs, singing the sounds for which 

they stand. Do not, yourself, sing more than is absolutely necessary. 

Leave your pupils to themselves as soon and as often as possible. 
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HABMONY AND MELODY. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Harmony and Melody. 



Touch on your hands and sing after me these sounds / k ^ and 



now the same sounds in reverse order, i.e., downwards. 






These sounds can be sung together, or all at once, as well as separately, 
or one at a time. 

Form your class into three divisions. Make the let division sing Do, the 

2nd Mi, and the 3rd Sol ; the lowest sound being 

begun first, and the highest last, and all three sus^ ™ ^ ^»^^r 




tained till you give a signal for silence, . ^ 



r 



This combination is called the triad of Do ; triad because it consists of 
three different sounds, and triad of Do, because one of those sounds is the 
3rd, and the other the 5th sound from Do, reckoning upwards. 

Count on your fingers the sounds from Do to Mi ; you will find that 
there are three of them, including the first and the last, and that Mi is 
the 3rd sound from Do. Count the sounds from Do to Sol in the same 
manner ; you will find there are five of them, and that Sol is the 5th 
sound from Do, 

The 3rd and 5th to any sound, combined with it, form its triad. 
The triad of Fa will consist of Fa, La, and Do, Touch on your 
fingers and sing after me. Fa, La^ Do ; first up, Q ~T i \ \ 

ihen down. ^&p--»-*— Hi" ^ ^ ff 



QUAVEES. 7 

Now sound them together as we did the triad of Do. 

Different sounds sung one after another make melody. Different sounds 
sung together make harmony. A triad, as we have seen, will make both. 

When to the triad of Do, or any other, we add the 8th from that 
sound, we get a combinatipn called a common chord. 

Count on your fingers the sounds from Do to the Do above it ; you 
will find that there are eight of them, including the first and the last, and 
that Do is the 8th sound from Do. 

Sing after me the '^ common chord" of Do x — w 



upwards, and then downwards. 

Farm the class into four divisions, and 'proceed as with the triad. 
Sing after me the following, drawn from the chords of Do and Fa. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Quavers. 



Two beats make, or are equal to, 2^ foot. 

Beat several feet in succession, and sing Sol during 
each. 

Beat several feet in succession, and sing Sol twice 
during each. 

Beat several feet in succession and sing Sol 
four times to each. 

Thus we see that while one sound lasts during two beats, and another 
during one, another may last only during half a heat. 

A sound which lasts during two beats is called a minim, and a SQuni 
which lasts during one beat is called a crotchet. 

A sound which occupies only half a "beat \a caiXV^^ a qxiaocr. 
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QUAVEES. 



Sing Do^ Rtf Mij Fa^ maklDg each a quaver, Le*<, singing 
Z)0} Re, to the first beat, and Mi^ Fa, to the second, several 
times successively. 

Sinp: these sounds downwards in like manner. 



^^ 




Now sing these same sounds upwards and 
downwards in like manner. Sing the upptr ^3L — ^^^ 
{Fa) twice. O .J. J-*-* 

Sing Sol, La, Si, Do, each as a quaver. 

Sing these sounds downwards in like manner. 
Now sing these same sounds upwards and 



-9hSr 




X1V/«T O*-*^^ WICOIS DCMAAC OVTUUVtO Uptird.XUO aUU. ^^^^k |^*^fc^ 

downwards in like manner. Sing the upper JL JJ J piz zfc^jS z: j: 
iI)o\ twice. S^ 



Minims, crotchets, and quavers can be sung simultaneousli/, by different 
roices or sets of voices. 

Po7'7n ilie class into three divisiom. 

{To the 1st Division.) Beat several feet in succession, and sing Da 
(minim) during each. 

{To the 2nd Division.) Beat several feet in succession, and sing Mi 
(crotchet) twice during each. 

{To the Srd Division.) Beat several feet in succession, and sing Sol 
four times daring each. 

Srd 

To be done, first ieparately, then simul- 2nd 

ianeousli/, thus : 

Ist 

We see that while one person or division sings a minim, another 
can sing two crotchets, and another j^r quavers. 

It follows, therefore, that one minim is equal to (takes as long to sing 




PHOLONGATION OP SOUNDS. 



as) two crotchets or four quavers ; also that one crotchet is equal to two. 
quavers. 

This exercise may he varied hy suhstittUing the triad ofF&for that ofDOy 
and by assigning different notes to each division. 

Sing after me the following, composed chiefly of quavers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Prolongation of Sounds. 



A SOUND may be prolonged one half — ^made half as long again. For 
inbtance^ a minim may be made to occupy three beats^ and a crotchet a 
beat and a half. 

Beat two feet. During the first foot and half of the ^ 
second, sing Sol ; and then sing another Sol to the second / I k I 




beat of the second foot. 

Repeat this exercise several times. Then sing two Dos^ two Bes^ two 
Mis, and two Fas, in the same manner, up and down. 
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Sing also, m the same manner, two Sols, two Las, two Sis^ and two 
Dos, 

Kepeat this exercise several times. 
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THE DIATONIC SCALE. 



Beat a foot. During the first beat and half of the second, ^jy 
eing Sol/ and then sing another Sol on the second half of ^^ 



the second beat. 

Eepeat this exercise several times. Then sing two DoSy two Hes^ two 
MiSy and two Fas, in the same maimer, up and down. 
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Sing also, in the same manner, two Sols, two Zos, two SiSy and two 
DoSy up and down. 

Sing after me the Sfollowing, composed chiefly of prolonged notes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Diatonic Scale. 

(Prepare Large Sheet 1.) 

« 

We have as yet sung eight different sounds ; and we have learnt their 
names, and their places on the hand. These eight sounds form a scale. 
Listen, as I sing the scale of Do, from its lowest to its highest, and from 
its highest to its lowest sound. 



i 
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These sounds fall easily into two groups of four each, which are 
exactly alike in their tune. Some of you, perhaps, have found this out 
already. Their likeness is best shown 
when they are sung, at the same pace, 
to the same vowel. Listen : 



iSE 
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THE DIATONIC SCALE. II 

These groups of four sounds each we will call, for the present, half" 

scales. 

The reason why these half-scales are alike in their tune, is that the 
intervals of the one are identical with those of the other. 

Look at the figure before you. It is a ladder, _. ^ 

the eight rounds of which will stand for the 
eight sounds of the scale I just sang. These | 8— -Z)o- 

rounds are not all at the same distances apart. | 1—Si- 

The openings or intervals between them are not 

all of the same size ; on the contrary, the inter- 
vals 3-4 and 7-8 are smaller than — indeed, only | ^—Sol- 

half the size ot^ — ^any of the others. You will 

remember that in passing from Mi to JFh, i.e., J 

from 3 to 4, or from Si to Do, i.e.y from 7 to ' Z—Mi- 

8 (upwards or downwards), you have been I 2— Re 

accustomed to close your hands on the second 
of either of these two sounds ; this was that you | ^ — ^^ 

might know from the first that there was some- 
thing special or particular about them. You now see what this is. Mi 
and Fa, the 3rd and 4th sounds, and Si and Do, the 7th and 8th sounds, 
are severally nearer together, or less unlike, than any other two. This ia 
why Doj Ee, Mi, Fa, though not the same sounds as Sol, La, Si, Do, 
Lave the same time. They are severally separated by the same intervals; 
Do-Ee by the same interval as Sol— La, Ee-Mi by the same interval as La- 
Si, and Mi— Fa by the same interval as Si— Do, These larger intervals, of 
which there are two in each half- scale, are called tones, and the smaller, 
of which there is but one in each half- scale, are called semitones. Semi 
means half. Between the top of the first half-scale and the bottom of the 
next, there is another tone which, added to the two in each, makes 
altogether yive in the scale — -five tones and two semitones. 

Let us now, as I point to each line of Fig. 1, repeat, and afterwards 
sing, the sounds of the entire scale, upwards and downwards; markinp^ 
the places of the semitones by manual signs. 

W7ien this has been done satisfactorily, touch on Fig. 1 the following or 
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SCALE AND OHOED PEOGBESSION 



any similar passages ^ the pupils singing each sound represented either to the 
syllables or the numbers j as each is touched. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Scale and Chord Progression, 

{Prepare Large Sheet 1.) 

Melody or tune is made tip largely of progressions from one sound to 
another next above or below it in the scale^ and also of repetitions of the 
same sound. 

Sing after me, as I touch each line of Fig. 1^ the sound represented 
by it. 
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Every sound has been followed by that next above or below it. 

Progressions like these, however, are generally mixed with and varied 
by skips to and from sounds not next above or below one another in the 
scale, t.e., by larger intervals than tones and semitones. The skips in 
most common use are those between the sounds which form the common 
chord to the sound on which a scale begins — the tonic. The tonic of the 
only scale we have as yet sung is Do, and the notes of the common chord 
of Do, are its 3rd Mi, its 6th Sol, and its 8th Do. 



SCALE AND CHOED PEOGEESSION. 
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Sing after me, as I point to Fig. 1. 
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These are all the progressions that can be made out of the chord of 
Do, But by mixing these with scale progressions (like those we just sung 
from Fig^. 1) we can make much more varied and pleasing melody than 
out of either kind alone. 

Here is a well known hymn-tune which is made up entirely of scale 
and chord progressions. 

Sing each sound, as I point to the line representing it, in Fig. 1. 
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Here, again, is another tune of a different kind, which contains only 
one or two skips not in the common chord. The beginning is the 
commonest of all beginnings — that made by a skip from the 5th of the 
scale to the 8th. 

Sing, as I point to Fig. 1. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Scale Land-Marks, 

(Prepare Large Sheet 1.) 

"VVe may be called upon to sing any sound whatever, of the same scale, 
immediately after any other sound. No progression, between sounds 
of the same scale, is forbidden, or impossible. 

Some progressions, however, are much more common than others, 
partly because they are easier to the voice, but chiefly because they ?ire 
more agreeable to the ear. Somo sounds, indeed, seem of themselves 
suggestive of others, i.«., being sung, they lead us to expect that certain 
others will follow them. 

This you will soon find out for yourselves, if, indeed, you have not 
done so already. The sound most suggestive of another in the scale of 
Do is Si (the 7th), which is so easily and so often followed by Do (the 
8th), that we sometimes find it difiicult to stop upon it, or to turn back 
from it when once reached. 

Sing, as I point to Fig. 1. 

Note the pauses in the following. 




This property in the 7th of a scale enables us to know it when we 
hear it, and to sing it when we are called upon to do so, more easily 
than any other sound of the scale, excepting the tonic. Thus, with a 
little practice, we shall find ourselves able to leap to it from the most 
distant parts of the scale. 



SCALE LAITD-MARKS. 
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Sing, as I point to Fig. 1. 
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In like manner, Fa (the 4th of -Do) is suggestive of, and often followed 
by Mi (the 3rd) ; and from a similar cause. For as Si leads upwards to 
a sound a semitone above it, so Fa leads downwards to a sound a semi- 
tone below it. 

Sing, as I point to Fig. 1. 
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This property in the 4th of a scale enables us to recognise and to sing 
it almost as easily as the 7th, and to leap to it also from the most distant 
parts of the scale. 

Slug, as I poiut to Fig. 1. 
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Other sounds of the scale have like tendencies to these. The 2nd 
inclines towards the 1st, the 6th towards the 5th. As with the 7th and 
8th, it is partly by these tendencies or inclinations that, when thoroughly 
possessed with the sound of the tonic, we are enabled to recognise and 
to sing these sounds, no matter what others come immediately before them. 

Sing, as I point to Fig. 1. 



1 6 TEIPLE TIME. 

None of these tendencies, however, are so strong as those of the 4th 
towards the 3rd, and of the 7th towards the 8th. On account of this 
tendency, the 7th has got the name of the leading note. 



CHAPTER X. 

Triple Time. 

Stand to the left of your pupils with your right shoulder towards them, so 
that your hand may move in the same directions as theirs, and you can still 
watch their heats. 

Place your left hands before you, open, and with the palm turned 
upwards, on a level with the w^aist. 

Raise your right hands above your left. 

Strike your left hands with your right, and say " Down.'' Keep your 
right hands down. 

Throw your right hands smartly to the nght, and say " Right." Keep 
your right hands to the right. 

Throw- your right hands smartly up, and say " Up." Keep your right 
hands up. 

Make three beats several times, successively and regularly, saying 
^* Down " to the first beat, " Right " to the second, and " Up " to the third. 
Each three of these beats forms a foot. 

We see, therefore, that there are two kinds of musical foot ; the foot 
made up of two beats, and the foot made up of three. 

Music made up of feet of two beats (sudi as we have as yet practised) ' 
as said to be in duple time. Music made up of feet of {hree beats is said . 
to be in triple time. 

During a foot of three beats we may sing (keep on singing, or sustain) 



one sound 



^ 



: = a prolonged or dotted minim; or two sounds 



: = a minim and a crotchet, or A\ j j ^ \ = a crotchet and a 
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minim ; or we may divide all or any one of the beats into quavers 



^^;^ ^ or^ 




or 




or m 



several other ways to be explained hereafter. 

Beat several feet of triple time, and sing to each foot^ 
Sol = a prolonged or " dotted " minim. 

Beat several feet of triple time^ and sing to. the 
first two beats of each, Sol = a minim, and to the 
third beat, Sol^ again = a crotchet. 

Beat several feet of triple time, and sing 
to each of the three beats, Solssa crotchet. 



^ 



P 



m 



7^^ 



Beat four feet of triple time, and sing during the first foot, Do, during 
the second, Ee^ during the third, Mi, and during the fourth, Fit. 




^^ 



Xd — s it 



Beat and sing, in like manner, these sounds downwards. 



^)'-lr }. 



These same exercises may he continued on Sol, La, Si, and Do, upwards 
and downwards. 

Beat four feet of triple time, and sing during the first foot, Do, twice 
making two beats to the one Do, and one to the other. In like manner 
sing Re, Mi, and Fa, each twice. 



^ 



P^^ 



-^ — •- 



^M 



Beat and sing, in like manner, these soxmds downwards. 



$~n. 



3^=^ 



These same exercises may he continued on Sol, La, €i, ccndl^o^MrgwaT^h;^ 
and dovonwards. 

G 



i8 
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Beat four feet of triple time, and sing to each beat of the first foot, Do^ 
of the. second, Re^ of the third, Jf t, and of the fourth. Fa, 



^ 



^ 



t=X- 



-4 — 4 — ^- 



j — I — I : 



M 4 .jL 



• Beat and sing these sounds, in like manner, downwards. 



i 



I I I 



! >' d ■ d" d 
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These same exercises .may he continued on Sol, La, Si, and Do, upwards 
and downwards. 
Beat, as I sing the following. Sing it, as I point to Fig. 1. 



i 



i'^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Extended Compass. 

(Prq)are Large Sheet 1.) 

The eight sounds to which our practice has been as yet confined are not 
all the sounds practicable even to a single voice. We can, most of us, sing 
others above them or below them, or both. Whether above or below, 
however, such sounds will form parts of scales exactly like those shown 
in Fig. 1, and they will be called, not by any new names, but by the 
same names repeated in different octaves. 

Octave means eighth. 

The highest sound of a scale is the eighth or octave to tihe lowest, and 
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vice versd. As you know, the eighth sound of the scale bears the same 
name as the first. 

All sounds bear the same names as their octaves. 

The highest sound of Fig. 1 is not only the 8th or highest of the 
particular series of sounds which we have sung so often; but the 1st 
or lowest of another exactly like it in the order of its tones and semi- 
tones. In like manner the lowest sound of Fig. 1 is not only the 
lowest or 1st of the particular series of sounds we have sung so oilen, 
but the 8th or highest of another exactly like it in the order of ita 
tones and semitones. 

Compare Figs, 1 and 2, and show that 2 is only an extension of 1. 

The 2nd of this new scale, being the octave -^V* 2. 

of the 2nd of the old scale, will be called also Be; 
the drd Mi, the 4th Fa, and so on; just as 
the 8th day from this will be called by the same 
name, Monday, Tuesday, or other, as the case 
may be. So the 7th of the new scale, being the 
octave of the 7th of the old scale, will be called 
Si, the 6th La, and so on. 

The places of these notes on the hand are as 
follows : — 

Touch on your right hands (always with the 
first finger of your left) Do, the 8th of the scale 
we have syng so often. Re occupies the place 
next above this, on the 1st finger; Mi stands 
in the space between the 1st finger and the 
thumb ; Fa stands on the thumb ; Sol above 
it ; and La is indicated by slightly raising the 
index finger. The ^Se below the lower Do is in- 
dicated by slightly lowering the index finger bent. 

Look at my hand and name the soimds which occupy the positions I 
touch. 



i2c--2-. 

^— Do—l— 
jj^Si 

-6— Xo 

-5— 5W 

.4— i^a 

Z—Mi 

-2— i2tf 

-1— i>o_8 

....^i,.7 

• • - I ttt m m Qv • • * 
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Now touch on your own hands and sing what I touch. 



^^ 



i 



cm ^ 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Altered Sounds. 

(Prepare Large Sheet 1.) 

The eight sounds of a scale are separated by seven intervals, five of them 
tones and two of them semitones. 

Any one of these five tones may be divided 
into two semitones, by introducing, between the 
two sounds which form it, a third sound, which 
will bo at the same distance from either, as Mi 
is irom Fa, or Si from Do, i.«., a semitone. 

These intermediate sounds are more often used 
instead of than in addition to (or along with) 
those immediately above or below them. For 
the most part they are regarded as raisings or 
lowerings, sharpenings or flattenings^ of these 
sounds, and are named accordingly. 

Thus the sound which we can place between 
La and Si will be called La sharp or Si flat 
according as we regard it as La raised or 
sharpened, or as Si lowered or flattened. So with the sound between 
jFb and Sol, which may be either Fa sharp or Sol flat. 
For the present, the sound represented \iy ^^ dsAX^^ Xvtxa (^a%» 3), 



Ftg, 3. 

—Do- 

Si — 

—La— 

-—Sd- 

— Fa - 
--Mi— 

—Re— 
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between La and aS'j, we shall regard as Si flat ; and the dotted line between 
Fa and Sol<, as Fa sharp. 

Si flat you will, in singing^ call Se (pronounced Say), and Fa sharp jou 
will call Fe (pronounced Fay). 

Sing after me, as I touch Fig. 3. 



i 



o /:n 



p g ■ q*-r 



_i-^,_,_g^gj£ ^ • 



■ ty ^ — #- 
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o 



o 



o . o 
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On the hand we represent flattened sounds by touching the tips of our 
Angers, and sharp sounds by touching the roots. 

Thus, the place of Si natural, as you know, is between the joints of the 
2nd finger ; the place of Si fiat (Se) will be at the tip of the same finger. 
Again, the place of Fa natural is in the middle of the space between the 
4th and 3rd fingers, the place of Fa sharp {Fe) will be between the roots 



of those two fingers. 



^SOL ff 



GivB a few other examples {see drawing 
appended). Then touch on your hand the 
passages above, the pupils imitating. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Notation — of Time. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 1 and 2.) 

The height or depth of a musical sound (actual or relative) is often 
spoken of as its pitch ; the time we are to give to it (always relative) as 
its duration. 

The pitch of a musical sound may be indicated (a^ ^o>\ \xi5y«^ ^tl "^^ 



I 
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hand, or on a figure like that before you; and its duration may be made 
known by describing it as a minim, a crotchet, or a quaver. But perfectly 
to express to the eye both the pitch and the duration of musical sounds, 
we must use musical notation. 

Notes are of different shapes. By the shape of a note we know its 
duration ; whether (for instance) it is a minim, a crotchet, or a quaver, 
I.e., whether it is to last during two beats, one beat, or half a beat. 

Here we have all three. Kemark the differences between them. 

Pig.A. J J J^ 

Minim. Crotchet. Quaver. 

The minim is a white or open note, with a stem ; the crotchet, a black 
or closed note, also with a stem ; and the quaver is like the crotchet, but 
with a hook at the end of its stem. 

The stems of notes may be turned down as well as up. 

Quavers are sometimes grouped ; the hooks of two or more being formed 
Into a continuous line. 

^^.6. r^ r r r r 

The prolongation of a sound by one-half is indicated by a dot placed 
after the note which stands for it. Thus, if we want to prolong a minim 
(= two beats) to three beats, we place a dot after it; and if we want 
to prolong a crotchet ( = one beat) to a beat and a half, we do the 
same. 

Iig.6. ^' =3 beats. 

i* J . ==1 J beat. 

The length of a dot entirely depends on that of the note to which it is 
^ added. 

Besides notes, which show the lengths of sounds, we use in music other 
characters or signs which show the lengths of silences. 
These are called rests. 

We cease singing, on meeting with a rest, for as long a time as we 
should, in singing, give to the note after which it is called. Here are the 
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rests correspcnding to the three forms of note we have as yet seezu 
Remark the differences between them — especially the two last. 

Fig. 7. -'^ r 1 

Minim Crotchet Qaaver 

Eest. Best. Best. 

The minim rest is a short thick stroke, resting always upon a line. 

The crotchet rest is formed like a hatchet, with the blade turned to the 
right. 

The quayer rest is formed in the same manner, but with its blade 
turned to the left. 

The stems of rests are always turned downwards. 

Rests as well as notes, can be prolonged one-half, and the sign of 
prolongation is sometimes a dot. More commonly, however, a rest is 
prolonged one-half by addition of another rest of half its value. 

— --i- or — -— ps — = 3 beats. 
(• • or p 1 =1J beat. 

Name the following notes or rests, as I point to each. 

Fig.9. ^ '\ J ^ r 5 r • r 1 J 
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Notation — of Tune. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 2.) 

The shapes of notes, which perfectly express their (relative) duration^ tell 
us nothing about their pitch ; whether one note is higher or lower than 
the other, which is Sd, or which is La. We must learn this from their 
places on or between parallel lines, as we have learnt it before from their 
places on or between omt fingers. 
Mg. 10. 
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Look at Fig. 10 — a picture of a right hand, with five lines drawn 
through it. The lowest or 1st of these lines answers to the little finger, 
the next above to the second, and so on ; and the highest or 5th line to 
the thumb. So the space between the 1st line and the 2nd line answers 
to the space between the little finger and the next above it, and so on. 

These five lines form a stave. A stave generally consists of five lines ; 
but it need not consist of so many, and sometimes it consists of more ; 
as we shall see. 

At the head of a stave is placed a clef, {Fig. 10.) 

There are in use three clefs, each of which stands for a particular 
30und. The notes on the same line with a clef stand for the same sounds 
as the clef itself. The clef before you stands for the sound Sol^ the 5th 
sound of the scale of Do, which we have sung so often. 

Sing Sol, 

This Sol clef is said to stand on the second line of the stave. No doubt 
it touches all the lines, but it touches the second line ojlenest. 

From the position of the Sol clef we know not only the position of the 
note Sol but the positions of all the notes which stand above and below 
Sol, La occupies the space between the 2nd and 3rd lines of the stave 
before you ; Si the 3rd line, and Do the 3rd space. Again, reckoning 
downwards, Fa occupies the space between the 2nd and 1st lines, Mi the 
1st line, Ee the position immediately below the 1st line, and Do the short 
line which can be added to the stave. I told you just now that the stave 
consisted sometimes of more, as well as of fewer, than five lines. 

Short lines, like that on which the lower Do stands, and under which 
the lower Si stands, are called leger lines. 

The Sol clef is sometimes called the treble clef, and the stave before 
you the treble stave ; because music for treble voices — the higher voices of 
women and children — is more conveniently written on it than on any 
other stave. 

Try now and name the notes in Fig, 11. 

J^.ll. 



$ 



t 



rT^"^^-j-:^ ss^ 



2i 
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^E:.td 
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• CHAPTER XV. 

Reading in Time. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 3.) 

A MUSICAL foot may consist of two beats or of three. Music consisting of 
feet of two beats is said to be in duple time, of feet of three beats in triple 
time. 

Beats are distinguished as strong (marked or emphasized), or weak 
(unmarked or unemphasized). In a foot of two beats the down beat is 
strong, the up beat weak. In a foot of three beats the down beat again 
is strong, but both the others are weak. 

The places of strong beats are indicated in musical notation by lines 
drawn at right angles with those of the stave. These lines are called bars. 
The notes between two such bars form a measure. The term bar is 

sometimes improperly applied to the measure itself. 

A good preparation for singing in time is found in " reading in time**— 
without musical intonation. 

Every note has two names, one derived from its shape and duration^ 
the other from its place on the stave and pitch. In reading in time, as 
in singing, we call notes by their pitch names ; expressing their duration 
names by giving its proper number of beats or portions of beats to each 

of them. For example — 

Fig, 12. 
To a minim placed on the 2nd line of the treble stave 

we make two beats, and say^ as we make the first beat, 

" S6^" making the second beat without saying acL^t^Yii^. _ 
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Fig. IB. 



To a crotcHet placed on tlie 2nd line 
stave we make one beat, and say, as we 



ine of the treble P \ — [ — 
i make it, " SoV W #=^— 



Sol, Sol. 



To a quaver placed on the 2nd line of the 
treble stave we make half a beat, i.e., we say J 
JSol twice on each beat. 



Fig. 14. 




^=t-m^ 



fj 



Sol, Sol, Sol, Sol, 

So that, whatever the pitch and duratioa of a note, we name it, when 

it begins, by its pitch name, making the beats or half beats due to it, 

without saying anything more. Notes, as we shall see, are often prolonged 

during many beats. We indicate rests by counting aloud, as well as 

making the beats due to them. 

Fig. 16. 

During a minim rest we make two beats, and count 

aloud. One, Two. 



^=^— 



One. Ttoo. 



During a crotchet rest we make one beat, and count aloud — '■ 

Fig. 16. 



One^ if it fall on a down beat ; 



One^ Sol. 
Fig. 17. 



Two, if it fall on an up beat. 



jSoI, Two. 

Neither a rest, nor any part of a rest, ia to be named in reading, 
unless it come at the leginning of a beat. Thus, to a quaver rest ( = half 
a beat), we say — 

Fig. 18. 

One, or Two, if it fall at the beginning of a 
beat; 



^^^i 



One^ Sol, Two, Sol. 
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i!%r. 19. 

But we do not name it at all if it fall at the ^E ^ 

end of a beat. 

Sol, Sol. 

The following exercise in " reading in time " contains illustrations of 
all these rules. 
jF%r. 20. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Singing from Notes. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 4.) 

Look at Nos. 1 to 6. You will recognise them when you hear them ; 
perhaps even by looking at them.' All the notes in No. 1 are minims, in 
No. 2, crotchets, in No. 8, quavers. These notes are divided into measures 
of a foot each by bars, which show where the strong beats fall. 

But notes, even when alike in their shape and duration, may differ in 
their place and pitch. All the notes in No. 1 are minims, but the note 
in the first measure, besides being a minim is also Sol ; that in the second 
measure is La, in the third Si^ and in the fourth Do. So in No. 2 all the 
notes are crotchets ; but those in the first measuie at^ Sols, m^^ ^siw^v^.^ 
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Las, and so on. While in No. 3 all the notes are quavers ; those in 
the first aH SolSj and so on. 

Let lis first re<zd (" without musical intonation ") and then sing each of 
the following exercises, always beating time. 

TSfo. 1. 



i 
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No. 2. 



i 
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•F=^P 
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No. 3. 




'sm^m 




^^mnm 



No. 4. 
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~Gh 



-js^: 



-21- 



-Gf- 



No. 5. 




^ 



No. 6. 



^-i^ 



§§ig^^ 



T^-1^ 



^ 




But measures are not of necessity made up (like those we have sung) 
of notes of the same pitch and duration. 

Look at Nos. 7 to 10. There we find measures of a crotchet followed 
by two quavers, and of two quavers followed by a crotchet. Other 
arrangements, even of measures made up of crotchets and quavers only, 
are possible, as we shall see hereafter. 

Read and then sing Nos. 7 to 10. 

No. 7. 



^^ ^^ ^ 




m^si^ 
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Ko. 8. 
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No. 9. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Intervals. 

(Prepare Large Sheets 1 and 3.) 

The relation of (difference between) two sounds of different pitch is called 
an interval. In passing up or down the natural scale without missing a' 
step we meet with no interval greater than a tone ; but in skipping from 
one sound to another not next above or below it we traverse or measure 
a larger interval, i.e., we sing two sounds more distant from one another 
than a tone. 

Intervals are named — 

(1.) According to the relative positions in the scale, or on the stave, of 
the notes which compose them. 

(2.) According to the number of tones and semitones into which they 
can be divided. 

For instance. (1.) Do and Re are said to form a second; because, 
taking those notes as they appear in the natural scale, Ee is the 2nd 
sound above Do, and Do the 2nd below JRe. As Ee is the 2nd above 
Doj BO is Mi the 3rd, Fa the 4th, Sol the 5th, La the 6th, Si the 7ihy 
and DOf as we have seen, the 8th, or octave, to Do. (^F\g, ^\>i 
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Fig, 21. 



i 



Second. 



22: 



22: 



ZZ 



^ -^- -^- -^- -^- -^- 

Third. Fourth. Fifth. Sixth. Seventh. Octaye. 



Again. (2.) Mi is the second or next sound to Re, and Fa tlie second or 
next sound to Mi. But it lias been shown (and we see on the ladder) that Mi 
is a tone above Re, and Fa only a semitone above Mi, Therefore the 
second between Re and Mi must be a second of different qucility from that 
between Mi and Jb. The two qualities of second are distinguished as 
major (greater) and minor (lesser). 

In like manner, of every interval in the natural scale, except the 
octave, there are two qualities differing from one another to the extent of 
a semitone. 
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Seconds — Major and Minor. 

(Prepare Large Sheet 5.) 

The natural scale includes five major and two minor seconds; major 
second being but another name for tone, and minor second but another 
name for semitone — ^that kind of semitone which is found in the natural 
scale ; for there is another kind of semitone ; to be explained hereafter. 



SECONDS. 
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Major. 
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Minor, Ha^or. INU^or, l^t^Kst. Mvmt. 
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Touch on your hand and sing the following^ the pupils imitating. 
Ctdl aUention to the minor seconds as they present themselves. 
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Let us now first read and then sing the following exercises : — 

The fractions at the beginning of each are time-signatures; to be 
explained hereafter. The upper figure (numerator) indicates the number 
of beats in each measure. 

The relation of a sound to another of the same name and pitch (see No. 

11) is called a unison. A unison is not an interval, for an interval is the 

relation between two different sounds. The unison is, however, sometimes, 

for convenience, classed among intervals. Experience proves too that, 

like different sounds, repeated sounds, or unisons, require practice. 

One of the most important things in singing is the choice of proper 
places for taking breath. 

Every succession of musical sounds is divisible into passages or groups, 
more or less complete in themselves. These passages or groups are called 
phrases. A phrase may consist of two, three, four, or even more feet. 
As a rule, the breath should not be taken in the middle of a phrase. 
When one phrase immediately follows another, the time needed for 
breathing must be taken from the note which ends the first phrase, never 
from that which begins the second. Thus, the minim in the fourth 
measure of No. 11 must be sung as though it were a dotted crotchet ; the 
breath being taken during the quaver rest needed to complete the \aa^^\»^. 

V* is a sign for taking breath. 
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A phrase often (perhaps most often) begins with a weak beat and ends 
with a strong. (See No. 12.) Sing the note ending each phrase of No. 12 
as though it were a quaver followed by a quaver rest, during which take 
breath. 



No. 12. 
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The character connecting the minim and crotchet in the third and 
fourth and other measures of No. 13 is a slur. It implies that all the 
notes under or over which it is placed are to be vocalized^ i.«., sung 



smoothly and to the same syllable as the first 



S- 



not 



Lo 



: 1- 



:z!._ When the slur is applied to a unison it prolongs the first 



Do, Re. 
note by the length of the second (see the last two measures of No. 13) ; 



the two notes of which must be sung as one 



i 



Placed over 



Do 



a tmison the character is called a tye or hmd. Grouped quavers (see the 
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first and other measures of No. Vd) are generally regarded as slurred, 
and sung to the syllable due to the first of them, thus : 



£ 



Do ' Re 



not 



It 



Do, Be, Be. 



In reading, and even at first in singing, it is better to name each note, 
"whether slurred or not. 

The dots placed before the last bar but two of No. 13 show that the 
isxercise is to be repeated, without any break in the time. The last two 
z^easures are only to be sung once — after the repetition. 

The breath should be taken during the rest which ends each phrase. 



No. 13. 
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No. 14. 



Words from " Original Poems." 



SONG. 



MnncbyJoHH Hitlulil 



ANDANTE* 
1^ . 




1. From bis low and gras - %j bed, See tbe warb - ling 

2. Small bis gifts com - pared witb mine, Poor my thanks wiw 
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By his 
Yet I 
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vine; 
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Through tbe clear bright mom-ing skies! 
An - gels' gifts witb me are shared! 



I I I "^ 



Songs of thanks and 
Wake, my soul, to 



- - - do. Dim, Ores - 



praise he pours, Fill - iDg all the arch of space ; Sing • ing 
praise as - pires! Rea • son, all thy powers ac - cord! Help to 



cen 



do. 



^ 






f 



J=J-rJ 




^ 



1± 



I I 



as he high • er soars, Towards the throne of beay'n - ly grace, 
tune this trem • bling lyre, That would glad - ly praiso the Xord. 



* For this and all other similar words wid contT^cWonA ot N«ot^, «ft« ^. 181. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thirds — Major and Minor. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 7.) 

As there are major and minor seconds, so there are major and minor 
thirds. The major third is composed of (or divisible into) two tones, the 
minor third of a tone and a semitone. 

Between Do and Mi there are two tones, between Re and Fa only one 
tone and a semitone. Consequently, Do-Mi form a major third, Re-Fa 
only a minor third. The natural scale presents examples of three major 
and four minor thirds. 



THIRDS. 



Fig. 23. 



MiUor. 
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Jftnor. Minor, Major. Migor. Minor. Minor. 



Note that the major thirds are the fewer, and that they are severally 
formed on tiie Ist, Ath, and 5th of the scale. 

Touch on your hand and sing the folUMfin^y the fn^a imitating. 
Call attention to the major thirds as they present themselves^ 



m 



/:> 



■p IJT 



"is: — • ST 



ioDo. 
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THIEDS— MAJOR AND MINOR. 



i 



fto. 
to 2)01 



&c. 
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» _ » - — "" 



±1=: toi?a. 
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fte. 
to2>o. 



to Do. 
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Sing the note ending each phrase of Nos. 15 and 16, as though it were 
a quaver followed by a quaver rest. 



19 0. 16. 
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No. 16. 



THIRDS— MAJOR AND MINOB. 
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Wo. 17. 
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Call attention to the slurs and signs of repetition before beginning 
No. 17. 
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THIRDS— MAJOB AND MINOR. 



Ko. 18. 



SONG. 



Words by Dr. Walcot. 



ALLEQBETTO, 



Music by Jomr Hullah. 



^P^f^ 



^i 



^# 



fTFTF*r 



1. Lit - tlo bird with bo - som red, Wel-come to my hum-ble shed ; 

2. Doubt not, lit - tie though thou be, But I'll cast a crumb to thee ; 




Dai - ly near my ta - ble steal, While I pick my scan - ty meal, 
W«il re - ward - ed if I spy, Pleasure glanc-ing in thine eye, 



Cres, 







mf. 



^- 



^^m, 

I I 



while i pick my scan • ty meal. Ask of me thy dai - ly storo, 
plea - sure glanc ing in thine eye. 



X-W- 



P-W^f^^ 



Ev • er wel-come to my door. Ask of me thy dai - ly store, 



Crescendo e BaUentando. 




^ 



I 



f 



I 
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£y-er wel-come to my door. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Fourths — Perfect and Pluperfect. 

(Prepare Large Sheets 9 and 10.) 

« 

The fourths are not (like the seconds and thirds) called major and minor ; 
nor are those of different qualities so nearly equal in number. They are all 
perfect (in the same scale) but one, called p/uperfect. The contents of a 
perfect fourth are two tones and a semitone, of a pluperfect fourth three 
tones ; ivhence it is also called the tritone. The natural scale includes six 
perfect fourths, and one (only) pluperfect. 

Fig. 24. 
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Krfoct. 
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Perfect. 
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s: 
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Perfect. Fluffcrfeet Perfect. Perfect. Perfect. 



Note that the one pluperfect fourth is formed on the 4th of the scale. 

The major and minor thirds, of which the numbers in the natural scale 
are nearly equal, there being thr«e major and four minor, are found freely 
intermixed in musical passages. We meet with the one as often as the 
other, and sing them with equal ease ; often, perhaps, without recognising 
their quality. A slight difficulty is ometimes found in singing the two 
major thirds, Fa-La, and Sol-Si in immediate succession ; the cause of 
which will soon appear. Otherwise a succession of thirds is easier of 
execution than that of any interval, except of seconds. 

Not 80 with the fourths, of which all are alike perfect, with one excep- 
tion. This exception, the pluperfect fourth, or tritone, is in ordinary 
melody seldom employed. It is somewhat difficult to sing, though 
perhaps on that account, more easily recognised when sung. Listen — 

o r:> 

w . . . • ^ ^ 



^ 



40 FOURTHS— PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

Beginners, in first trying this passage, sometimes sing instead of St\ Si 
flat (Se) ; changing the phiperfect into a perfect fourth, thus ; 



m 






— p • 

Se 
The difficulty, just named, sometimes found in singing two major third* 

in succession, is caused by the pluperfect fourth between the lower note, Fa^ 
of the former third, and the upper note, Sty of the latter, (See Mg. 23.) 
The impression of the Fa remains on the ear till we reach the Si, 
The pluperfect fourth is rather an interval of harmony than of melody* 
The sounds of which it is formed (the 4th and 7th) are the characteristic 
sounds of a scale; and those by which, as a rule, it is immediately 
followed are the most important sounds of the chord of the tonic. Let u» 
ascertain this practically. 

Form the class into two divisions. 



Sing after me this note. ^ ^ — 

First division sing Sol-Si^ and sustain Si ; second division sing Sol-Fa, 
and sustain Fa, Then — 



First division pass from Si to Do ; second ^ 



i 



division from Fa to Mi. j^^zggzzr o — g^ 

Difficult as it may be, however, we must learn to sound the pluperfect 
fourth. The following exercises present examples of all the fourths in the 
natural scale. 

Touch on your hand and sing the fol lowing, the pupils imitating, 

/T> 
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FOURTHS— PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 
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Ko. 19. 
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Ko. 21. 
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©. 



JLV. 
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FOURTHS— PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 



No. 22. 



SONG. 



AXBANTB, mf. 



Masic hj John Hullah. 




1. I thank the frood-ness and the grace That on my 

2. I was not bom as thou-sands are. Where God was 

3. Mj God, 1 thank Thee, who hast planned A bet-ter 



birth have 
nev - er 
lot for 




£3H 



i 



'^~^ 



1. I thank the good-ness and the grace 

2. I wa? not bom as thousands are, 

3. My God, 1 thank Thee, who hast plann'd 



That on my 
Where God was 
A bet - ter 



ifelii^^ii^ 



S3 



+ 



m 



smiled. And made me in these Chris-tian days, A hap-py En-glish 

known; And taught to pray a use-less prayer To blocks of wood and 
And placed me in this hap-py land, Where I may hear of 



me 



p^^-p 




birth have smiled, And made me in these Chris-tian days, 
nev -er known; And taught to pray a use -less prayer 
lot for me; And placed me in this hap-py land, 



A hap - py 

To blocks of 

Where I may 




m 



m 



*=^p^ 



t=f 



i 



t 



t 



child. And made me in these Chris-tian days, A hap-py Eng-lish child, 
stone. And taught to pay a use-less prayer To blocks of wo^ and stone. 
Thee. And placed me mthis hap-py land. Where I may hear of Thee. 




Eng-lish child. And made me in these Chris-tian days, A hap - py Eng-lish child, 
wood and stone. And taught to pray a nse-less prayer To blocks of wood and stone. 
hear of Thee, And placed me in this hap py land,Where I may hear of Thee. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

Fifths — Perfect and Imperfect. Inversion. 

(Prepare Large Sheets 11 and 12.) 

Like the fourths, the fiflhs are all perfect but one, which is tV/}perfcct. 
The contents of a perfect fifth are three tones and one semitone, of an im- 
perfect fifth two tones and two semitones. 

The imperfect fiflh is sparingly used in melody. A succession of 
fiflhs is somewhat more difficult to sing than a succession of fourths, 
and much more difficult than a succession of thirds. The natural 
scale includes six perfect fifths (as it includes six perfect fourths), and 
cne imperfect. 

FIFTHS. 

Fig. 25. 



i 



122: 



-^ »— ^- 



r^^^^^ii^^ 



Perfect. Perfect. Perfect. Perfect. Perfect. Perfect. Imperfect. 

Note that the one imperfect fifth is formed on the 7th of the scalo. 

Like the pluperfect fourth, the imperfect fiflh is rather an interval of 
harmony than of melody, and for precisely the same reason. It is 
composed of the same characteristic sounds of the scale (the 4th and 7th), 
which again tend toward:? the most important sounds of the tonic chord 
(the Srd and the 8th). 

Form the class into two diiisions. 



Sing after me this note. 



^ 



First division sing Do— Fa, and sustain Fa ; second division sing Z)o— 
Siy and sustain Si. Then — 

First division pass from Fa to Mi; second 
division from Si to Do, 



O 
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FIFTHS. INVERSION 



No. 28. 
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Ko. 24. 




^^iif-^ife^l^ 



f^p 



-1- 



zrt=.: 
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p^^^l^S^3=^ 



_j_ 
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i 



No. 25 is in triple time ; each foot (and measure) consists of three beats. 
The numerator of the fraction forming the time signature shows this. 

As a preparaiion for No. 25, make the pupils heat several measures of 
tnple time, singing in each, first a dotted minim, then a minim and o 
crotchet, then three crotchets — on Sol, (See Chap. X.) 

Ho. 25. 
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=idt±: 
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-c^r 
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^- h- 
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i-ifz& 
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aE%tti 



FIFTHS. 
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Ko. 26. 

ALLEOBETTO, 



SONG. 



Music bj John Hcllah. 







I 

1. Come hither and let us be - - hold The sun as ho 

2. The suu that shone bnghtall the day, Is now gone quite 

The clouds tipt with 
sinks to his rest, The clouds tipt with crimson with crimson and 

And we must now 

out of our sight; And we must now hast -en now ha£t-cn a- 

V : J / ^^^\^ __£ 







I 

Are Bpreadinff all o - ver the west : 

For soon 'twill be darkness and night. 



tr-?— • 



Let us 
Oh 



^^m 







1^ 



^r-1-^5 




go to the top of the hill. And watch them come sweeping a- 

then like the bright set-ting sun, Majr we to our du - ty at- 



^ 



T 



m 



All na-turo is 

long; All na-tureis lone-ly, is 

Then think on a 

tend ; Then think on a day, on a 



H 



r 



- ly and 



t 







lone - ly and 

lone - ly and etill, 

day well be - gun, 



1^ ^ 

And the 
And 



birds have all ended their song, 
cheer -foJ-ij welcome the ena. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Sixths — Major and Minor. 

(Prepare Large Sheets 13 and 14.) 

Like the thirds, the sixths are called major and minor. The contents 
of a major sixth are four tones and one semitone, of a minor sixth three 
tones and two semitones. The natural scale presents examples of four 
major sixths and three minor. 



SIXTHS. 



Fig. 26. 

Major. Major. Minor. Major. Mijor. Minor, Minor. 
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The major and minor sixths, like the major and minor thirds, are 
found freely intermixed in musical passages. We meet with the one as 
often as the other, and sing them with equal ease ; often, perhaps, without 
recognising their quality. 



Wo. 27. 
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Ko. 28. 



SIXTHS-MAJOB AND MINOR. 



>r 
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^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
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Eta;| 



m^ 




^^p- 



Ko. 29. 




i^g 



iP^ 




^!^ 



^^^l^^fa 
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^^ ir-jtftjg^ 



^t^^g^gi^ 



^^^^pH^i^^fei 



^%i|^^^pB 
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SIXTHS— MAJOR AND MIXOR. 



Ho. 30. 



Words from "Origi:;al Poems.** 



ANDANTINO, 



SONG. 



Music bj John Hullah. 




fl^fff 



1. Down in a green and sha-dj bed, A mod-est vio - let grew; Its 

2. Yet there it was cou - tent to bloom, In mod-est tints ar-ray^d; And 




stalk was bent, it hung its head, As if to hide from view. And 

there dif - fus'd a sweet per-fmne, With - in its si - lent shade. Theo 



Ores. 




yet \i* was a love - ly flowV, Its co-lours bright and fair ; 
let me to the val - ley go, This pret-ty flow'rto see; 



It 
That 



'^1 r 






r 



n 



:=^- 



WM 



I 1^ 



p-Jf 



^: 



r 



m 



I 



I 



I I 



might have gracM a ro - sy bow'r, In - stead of hid-ing there, 
1 may al - so learn to grow In sweet hu - mi - li - ty. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Sevenths — Major and Minor. 

(Prepare Large Sheets 15 and 16.) 

Like the seconds, the sevenths arc called major and minor. The contents 
of a major seventh are five tones and one semitone, of a minor seventh four 
tones and two semitones. 

The natural scale presents examples of two major sevenths (only), and 
of five minor. Major sevenths are rarely employed in vocal melody. 



-%. 27. 
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Minor, Minor, Miyor. Minor, Minor. Minor. 



Ko. 31. 
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SEVENTHS— MAJOR AND MINOR. 



Ko. 33. 
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SEVENTHS— MAJOB AND MINOR. 
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Ko. 34. 



Words by GaiVES. 



SONG. 



Music bj John Hullah. 



m 



f 



i 




^1 i j^ i iJJ 



1. Ye gen - tie war-blers! hith-er fly, And shun the noon -tide 

2. My trpes for you, ye art - less tribe, Shall, store of fruit pre- 




I 



1 



? 



:t: 



T 



T=Z 



I— L 



^e 



I 



I 



r 



^ 



I 



! 



m 

1 



heat; My shrubs a cool-ing shade sup - ply, My groves a safe re- 
8er?e ; Oh, . let me thus your friend-ship bribe,Come, feed with - out re 



I 



^m 




m 



T r 



treat. Here free - ly hop from spray to spray, And weave the mos-sy 
serve. For you these cher-ries I pro - tect, To you these plums be- 




nest, Hero rove and sing the live-long day. At night,here sweet-Iy rest 
long ; Sweet is tho fruit that you have peck*d|But sweeter far your song. 



e2 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Octaves. 



(Prepare Large Sheets 17 and 18.) 

The liatural scale presents examples of only one kind of octave, which 
is called j^^rfect. 



OCTAVES. 



Fig. 28. 
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OCTAVES. 
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No. 87. 
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OOTA.VES. 



No. 88. 



SONG. 



Words by Carltle. 
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I 



Music by John Hullah. 
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So here bath been dawn-ing An - oth - er blue day; 
Be - hold it a - fore time No eye ev - er did; 
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Think, wilt thou let 

Soon it for e 
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In - to E 
Think, wilt thou 



1 



I 



Out of E - ter - ni - ty This day is bom; 

Here hath been dawn - ing An - oth - er blue day; 



fe^ 



r 



ter - ni - tj Doth it re - turn, 

let it Shp use - less a - way ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

t 

Altered Sounds. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 19.) 

The raising or lowering of a sound to the extent of a semitone, or^ in 
other words, the substitution of an altered^ i,e,, a sharp or a fiat, sound 
for a natural sound of the same name, is indicated on the hand hj 
touching the roots of the fingers for the former, and the tips for the 
latter. (See Chap. XII.) 

Give a few examples. 

Touch on your hands and sing after me some passages including 
altered notes. 

In singing we call Si flat, Se (pronounced Say\ and ifa sharp, Fe 
(pronounced Fay). 



i 



tt 



f 




In musical notation the alteration of a sound is indicated hj placing a 
flat or a eharp b^ore the note representing it. (See Fig, 29.) 

Fig. 29. Flat. Sharp. Natural. 

^ i tt • 

Thus, in Nos. 39 and 40, ^i flat {Se) is substituted for Si natural at * ; 
consequently, instead of rising a tone after singing La, we shall rise only 
a semitone. So at f. Fa sharp {Fe) is substituted for Fa natural ; con- 
sequently, instead of falling a tone after singing Sol, we shall fall only a 
semitone. 
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ALTERED SOUNDS. 



Verify these intervals in Fig, 3, Large Sheet 1. 

A sharp or a flat temporarily or accidentally introduced (as in Nos. 39 
and 40) only affects the notes of the same name in the same measure 
with it ; unless, as at j* (No. 40), the first note of one measure is 
identical with the last in the measure before it. The restoration of a 
sharp or flat note to its original position in the same measure is indicated 
by placing a natural (see Fig, 29) before it. 



No. 39. 
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No. 40 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Cominon Time. The Semibreve. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 19 and 20.) 

In duple time, as we have seen, the foot, though not always coincident 
with the measure, is equal to it. Every measure of duple time includes 
two beats — one strong, one weak. 

This frequent recurrence of strong beats has, in practice, been found 
tiresome to the ear, and has given rise to another variety of measure, 
in which two measures of duple time are thrown into one. 

Music thus distributed into measures of four beats is said to be in 
common time. As this epithet implies, it is the distribution in most 
common use. 

As in duple time each measure consists of or requires two beats, and 
as in triple time each measure requires three, so in common or quadruple 
time each measure requires ybi^r beats. 

The beats of common time are made Down^ Left^ Right, and Up, 

€Hve an example. 

Make four beats several times successively, saying Doum to the first 
beat, Lejl to the second, Bight to the third, and Up to the fourth. 

In common, as in every other kind of time, the first or down beat is 
the strong beat — that on which the principal emphasis falls. There is 
also, where the contents of the measure allow it, an emphnsis on the 
third beat ; though this is never so strong as that on the first 

To our stock of notes we must now add the semibreve, which lasts 
during ybur beats ; being twice as long as a minim, and four times as long 
as a crotchet. 

Sing Sol several times in succession, making four beats to 
each Sol. 
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COMMON TIME. THE SEMTBREVE. 



Sing the scale of Do, up and down, making each note a semibreve. 

Sing the upper Do twice. 

The semibreve is an open note without a stem {Fig, 30). The semi- 
breve rest is a short thick stroke, always hanging from a line. It is 
sometimes (not always) made a little longer in form than the minim 
rest, from which, however, it is always distinguished by its position — 
under a line {Fig, 31). 



SemibreTe. 



Somibreve Rest. 



^.30. 



22: 



Fig.Zl. 



The semibreve, like the minim and crotchet, can be prolonged one 
halfl As, of itself, a semibreve occupies an entire measure of common 
time, a dot after it must occupy the first half of the next measure ; the 
dotted semibreve, in common time, is, however, almost an obsolete form, 
the prolongation of a semibreve being made by means of another note 
connected with it by a tye or bind. 

The signature of common time (see No. 41) is not, as might be 
supposed, the initial letter of the word cominon^ but properly a half-circle > 
the symbol of what was once regarded as imperfect time, in contradistinc- 
tion to perfect or triple time, formerly indicated by an entire circle. 

Eead the following in time, calling each note by its pitch name. 

h'o. 41. 




Ordy the let or upper part of No. 42 should he attempted by a class 
^ns far advanced; the 2nd being reserved for future practicey sung by a 
morg advanced ckus^ or played on an insirwnenl. 



ESSENTIAL SHABPS AND FLATS. 
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No. 42. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Essential Sharps and Flats. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 20.) 

Two notes of the same name^ but of different pitch, e.g.y Si and ^t Hat^ 
jEh and Fa sharp, are never found in the same diatonic scale ; for a 
diatonic scale consists of eight sounds, seven of them having different 
names, the eighth only having the same name as the first. All sounds have 
the same names as their octaves. Nos. 89; 40, 42, and 48 are, therefore, 
not throughout in the same scale ^ a portion of each is in a scale of which 
Si flat forms a constituent sound; or another portion is in a scale of which 
Fa sharp forms a constituent sound. Of these scales we shall now 
speak. 



6o ESSENTIAL SHARPS AND FLATS. 

The quality of any interval may be altered, as we have seen, by 
raising or lowering one of the two notes composing it. Availing our- 
selves of this expedient, we can form a scfde exactly like that of Do^ 
the "natural" scale — ^in the order of its intervals, beginning on any 
sound whatever. 

By the alteration of one note in each we can form such scales on Sol 
and on Fa, 

Fig. 32. 
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Fig. 33. 
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Of Fig. 33 the tonic is Do, the 3rd and 4th are Mi and Fa^ and the 
7th and 8th ^i and Do. Of Fig. 34 the tonic is Fa, and the 3rd and 
4th are La and Si. La and Si unaltered would be a tone apart ; it is 
necessary to alter one of them, so as to make them a semitone apart ; this 
js done by lowering Si to Si flat {Se). Mi and Fa, the 7th and 8th 
(of Fig. 33), require no alteration ; they are already (naturally) a semitone 
«part. 

So of Fig. 32, the tonic is Sol, and the 7th and 8th are Fa and SoL 
Fa and Sol unaltered would be a tone apart ; it is necessary to alter one 
of them, so as to make them a semitone apart. This must be done by 
raising Fa to Fa sharp {Fe). Si and Do, the 3rd and 4th (of Fig. 32), 
require no alteration ; they are already (naturally) a semitone apart. 

Name the sounds of the scale of Do, ascending and descending, making 
the manual signs of tone and semitone. 
Name the sounds of the scale of Fa, wil\\ t\ve sam^ Tc\«t\\\Tv\ ^\^s. 
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Name the sounds of the scale of Solj with the same manual signs. 

These scales, being identical in their construction, are, though different 
in pitch, identical in their effect or tune. 

In like manner, we could Ibrm scales beginning on Re, Mi, La, or St^ 
and even on notes, of whatever names, already made sharp or flat. For 
*he present our practice will be limited to scales of which Fa sharp or Si 
flat are " constituent sounds, " or (as in No, 43) " accidentally introduced." 

Call Fa sharp, Fe^ and St flat, Se, whether appearing as an accidental or 
as a constituent sound. 



CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

Seconds — resumed. Transposition. 

(Prepare Large Sheets 22, 23, and 24.) 

Of each of the intervals in the diatonic scale there are two qualities. 

Major and minor Seconds. 1 
Minor and major Sevenths, i 
Major and minor Thirds. \ • # 

Minor and major Sixths, j 
Perfect and pluperfect Fourths. | 
Perfect and imperfect Fifths. / 

As every diatonic scale is constructed in the same manner, the various 
intervals in it will occupy the same places. Thus, the 1st and 3rd oi 
every scale will form a major third, the 2nd and 4th a minor third, &c. 

This will be shown in detail in the Figures which precede each of the 
following series of exercises. 

The flats or sharps essential to the formation of major scales are not 
placed immediately before the notes they affect, as in No. 43, but at the 
beginning of the stave on which those notes are placed, after the clef. In 
this position they fbrm the scale signature, and affect not only the notes on 
the same line or space with them, but their octaves. 

* This word will be explained later. 
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SECONDS— EESUMBD. TRANSPOSITION. 



The seconds found in the diatonic scale are major or minor. The 
minor seconds, of which there are but two, fail between the 3rd and 4th 
sounds and the 7th and 8th sounds, so that the sounds in every scale 
which bear minor seconds are the 3rd and 7th. 
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Nos. 44 and 46 are transpositions of No. 13. Before attempting theni) 
let ns repeat No. 13. (Large Sheet 5.) 

By '^ transposition** is meant the placing of a musical passage in a 
different scale from that in which it has been already placed or performed. 
Bj transposition a passage is not in itself changed, though its place in 
the great system of musical sounds is. The melody or tune of a musical 
passage, by which alone we are enabled to recognize it, depends on the 
intervals or relations of the sounds of which it is made up. Transposition 
in no way affects these ; it simply affects the pitch of these sounds, and 
affects them all to exactly the same extent. 

Ab a preparation for No. 44, touch and sing with me some passages in 
the scale of Fa, Call Si (flat in the scale of Fa), Se. 
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Tranapoaition of No. 13. 
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No. 45 is a Bound, A Round is a species of Canon, t.c, a piece of 
music written and performed according to some imle, Tlie rule in the 
case of a Round is that each voice or set of voices sings each part in 
succession ; the 2nd voices beginning the 1st part when the 1st voices 
begin the 2nd^ and so on in turn. It is usual to go on singing a Round 
till the 1st voices have sung all the parts three times. The pause at 
the end of No. 45 and other pieces indicates that the note under it may 
be prolonged indefinitely. In a Round or Canon it merely indicates the 
place at which it may be brought to a close. Otherwise it should not be 
observed. 
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As a preparation for No. 46, touch and sing with me some passages in 
the scale of 861, Call Fa (sharp in the scale of Sol), Fe, 
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Ho. 47. 

[In Two Parts.] 
, ANDANTE. 



Masic by John Huixaf. 





The short perpendicnlar lines under or oyer many of the notes in 
No. 48 are dtuhea, A note thua marked ia to be sustained only during a 
portion of the beat due to it^ the remainder being occupied by silence. 
A dot similarly placed shows that the note oyer or under it is to be made 
sliort, but not so short as a note with a dash oyer or under it. 
Sin^ ths fir^ two mecuuresj and then the last two, of No. 48. OaU 
^^lention to the slurs in the loiter. 
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[In Two Parts, A and B.] 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Triads. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 24 ancZ 25.) 

" The skips in most common use are those between the sounds which 
form the common chord of the sound on which a scale begins — the tonic." 
(Chap. Vin.) Next to these in order (of common use) are the skips 
found in the chords of the 5th or dominant, and of the 4th or sub- 
dominant. 

Thus the skips we may look for in a piece of muac in the scale of Dc 
are those found in the chords of Do, Sol, and Fa; in the scale of Fa, 
of Fa, Do, and Sib', and in the scale of Sol, of Sol, Re, and Do. 

Compare Figs, 38, 39, and 40. 

Fig, 38. TRIADS. 
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Fig. 39. 
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TRIADS. 



Note that the tonic of Do, the dominant of jPa, and the sub- 
dominant of Sol are identical ; as are the dominant of Do and the 
tonic of Sol; and the subdominant of Do and the tonic of Fa. 
Also that of each of these chords the first third is major, the second 
minor, and the fourth (between the two upper notes) perfect. They 
are all therefore, though different in pitchj exactly alike in tune. 

Touch on your hand and sing (the pupils with you) some passages drawn 
from any of these chords. 

No. 49 presents one of the most striking examples of a melody 
composed almost exclusively of scale progressions, the exceptions (three 
only) being skips between notes of the chord of the tonic Fa, and of the 
dominant Do, 

The 2nd and Brd parts of No. 49 should not he attempted at present ^ 
unless by a more advanced clasSy or on an instrument. 
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The word " Allegro," at the head of No. 49, is one of a large number 
of Italian words by which composers express the pace, intensity, and style 
of perfomaance of their compositions, or any particular portions of thciu. 
A list of these words, witli their meanings, is given in Chapter LIX. for 
reference when a new one is introduced. 

Marks of expression^ p, f, and the like, need receive no attention till the 
music they concern has been solfaed in time and tune. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

f 

Thirds — resumed. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 26, 27, 28, and 29.) 

The thirds found in the diatonic scale are major and minor. The major 
thirds, of which there are three, fall between the 1st and 3rd, the 
4th and 6th, and the 5th and 7th sounds of the natural scale. ' The 
sounds in every scale therefore which bear major thirds are the 
1st, 4th, and 5th. 
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The major thirds in Do. 



Touch on your hands and sing with me — 
The major thirds in Fa. 
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The major thirds in Sol, 
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As a preparation for Nos. 50 and 52, touch and sing with me a few 
passages of thirds in Fa and Sol, 
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No. 61. 



Words by Johanna Bailue. 



ANDANTE. 



SONG. 



Music by Jonn Hulxjib. 
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wajr. Lo} while thou sleep'st they haste a - way. 
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Transposition of No, 17. 
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No. 63. 
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Music by John Hullah. 
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Fourths — resumed. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 80, 31, 32, 33, and 34.) 



The fourths found in the diatonic scale are perfect and pluperfect. The 
pluperfect fourth or tritone, for there is but one, falls between the 4th 
and 7th sounds of the natural scale. The one sound in erery scale 
therefore which bears a pluperfect fourth is the 4th. 
Touch on your hands and sing with me — 

The one tritone in Do, A * ^ ^ • * p= 



The one tritone in Fa, 



The one tritone in Sol, 
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The 5th and 8th sounds of every common chord are separated by a fourth. 
The fourths found in the chords of the tonic (1st), dominant (5th), and. 
subdominant (4th) of every scale are those in most common use. These 
are — 

In the scale of Do, Sol-Doj Re—Sol, Do-Fa. 

In the scale of Fa, Do-Fa, Sol-Do, Fa-Sib. 

In the scale of Sol, Re-Sol, La-Re, Sol-Do. 
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Words by Ka.te Gkernaway.* 



Music by John Hullah. 




Three lit - tie girls were sitting on x 
What did thejr talk about that fine 
crows and the corn they talk'd a 



rail, Sitting ou a 
day, Sitting on a 
bout, Sitting on a 




rail, Sitting on a rail ; Three little girls were sitting on a 

rail, Sitting on a rail ; What did they talk about that fine 

rail. Sitting on a rail ; But no • bo - dy knows what was said by the 
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rail, On a fine hot day in Sep - tern - ber. 
day, That fine hot day in Sep - tern - ber? 
crows, On that fine hot day in Sep - tern - ber. The 

* From "Under the Window ;" printed by the kind permission of the Publisher 
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No. 69. 



MORNING SONG. 



Words from " Original Poems." 



Music by John Hullail, 
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Words by Kate Greenaway.* 
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Music by John Hullaii. 
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From ** Under the Window *," printed by the kind permissiQn of the Publisheta. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Inversion. Fifths. Perfect and Imperfect. 

yJPrepare Large Sheets 85, ZQ^ 87, and 88.) 

When the lower note of an interval is placed an octave higher, or the 
higher an octave lower, the interval ia said to be inverted. 

Fig.AQ. 



A fourth, on inversion, becomes a fifth. 
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Fourth. FifUi. 

By inversion a different interval is formed by notes of the same name. 
Do-jPa form a fourth, Fon-Do a fifth. (See Fig. 49.) 

The fifths found in the diatonic scale are ^' ^^* 
perfect and imperfect. The imperfect 
fifth, for there is but one, is the inversion 
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of the pluperfect fourth ; it falls between the 7th and (octave) 4th 
sounds. 

So that the one sound in every scale which bears an imperfect fifth is 
the 7th. 
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Touch on your hands and sing with me — 
The one imperfect fifth in Do. 



The one imperfect fifth in Fa, 



The one imperfect fifth in ScL 
Repeat No. 18. 
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Old English. 
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To Ports • mouth, to Ports - month, it 
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is a gal-lant town; 



Andtherewillwe dance andlanghand8ing,witha down, adown,derr7 down. 
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The gal - lant ship, the 3f«r-tiiau{, is waiting tor her crew. 
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So come 
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er'ry one, with year hearts so bold and tme. 
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Come, 



fol - low, foi • low, 



fol - low, 
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Whither shall I 



fed - low, 



fol - low, ' fol - low. 
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To 



the green -wood, to the green -wood. 
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Fol - low. 



foi - low. 
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fol - low me. 
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fol - low Thee? 
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EVENING SONG. 



Words from " Original Poems." 



Music by John Hullah. 
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Ke - eeive my bo - dy, 
My " 



pret - ty bed; Soft 
hours mis - spent tlus day I rae, My 






pil • low, O, re - ceire my head, And thanks, my pa • rents 

good things done, hoar ve - ry few I For • give my faults, O, 
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kind, For 
Lord; This 
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com - forts you for me pro -vide; Your 

night, if in Thy grace I rest, To- 
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pre cepts still shall be my guide. Your love I'll keep in 
mor - row may I rise re-fresh'd. To keep Tby ho - ly 
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mind, Your love I'll keep in mind, 

word. To keep Thy ho - Jjr word. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Sixths — resumed. 

(Prepare Large Sheets 39, 40, 41, and 42.) 

The sixths- found ki the diatonic scale, like their inversions the thirds, 
are major and minor. The major sixths are the inversions of the minor 
thirds. There are therefore four of them. 
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The (foar) Major Sixths. 
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The (four) Minor Thirds. 
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Thus, the sounds in every scale which bear major sixths are the Isty 
2nd, 4th, and 5th. 
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Fig. 58. 
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Fig. 60. 
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Touch on jour bands and sing with me— 



The four major sixths in Do, 
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The four major sixths in Jb. 
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The four major sixths in Sol. 
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Ko. 68. 
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ROUND. 



Music by John Hullah. 
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bells of 
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as they go, An- 
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Old Thames 



e • choes back a • gain The 




cheer - i - ly they play J 
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Be, Do, Si, La, Sol, La, Be, 



o - therdeep - er sound; 



Boom 



ing, 




bur - den and the song; 
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Do, Sif La, Sol, La, Be, Do, Si, La, Sol, La, they say. 
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boom 



ing, boom 



ing round. 
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No. 69. 

Words by E. Capebk. 



SIXTHS— EESUMED^ 
SONG. 



Music by Johh Hullah. 
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1. Tell me what the mill doth say, 

2. Hevkea what the rill doth say, 



Clit - ter clat - ter, 
Kip - pie, dip - pie, 
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1. Tell me what the mill doth say, Clit- ter, clat-ter, clit-ter, clat-ter, 

2. Hearken what the rill doth say, Bip - pie, dip-pie, rip-pie, dip-pie. 
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and day ; While we sleep and \ 
the day. Sweet as sky-lark 
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while we wake, 
on the wing. 
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night 



and 
the 
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day; While we sleep and while we wake, 
day. Sweet as sky - lark on the wing, 
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Clit - ter, clat - ter, 
Bip - pie, dip - pie. 
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it doth make: Ne-ver i - die, 
it doth sing; Ne-yer i - die. 
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cutter, clatter, clitter, clat - ter, it doth make; Clitter, clatter, clitter, clatter, 
Bipple, dipple, ripple, dip - pie, all the day; Bipple, dipple, ripple, dipple. 
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What a work - er 
What a work - er 
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the mill, 
the rill. 
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Clitter, clatter, clitter, clatter, 
Hippie, dipple. Tipple^ dipple, 



mat a 
VAiat a 
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work . er is the mill. 

^oxV - ^ S& >&u^ till. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Transposition. Sevenths. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 43, 44, and 45.) 

The sevenths found in the diatonic scale, like their inversions the 
seconds, are majar and minor. The major sevenths are the inver- 
ions of the minor seconds ; there are therefore only two of them. 
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The (two) Major Seyenths. 
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The (two) Minor SeooncUu 



Thus, the sounds in even/ scale which .bear major sevenths are the 1st 
and the 4th. 
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TRANSPOSITION. SEVENTHS. 
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Fig, 70. 
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Fig, 71. 
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Toucli on your hands and sing with me — 
The two major seyenths in Bo. ^ • » ^ #=rgi: E 
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The two major seyenths in Fa. m , tf"^* ^ | || 



The two major sevenths in Sol. 
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TRAiTSPOSITION. SEVENTHS. 



1^0.72. 



Words from " Orioinax. Poems." 



SONG. 



Music bj John Hullah. 
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1. How plea-sant it is at the close of the day, No fol-Hes to have to re- 

2. In - stead of all this, if it most be oon-fest That I oare-less and i - die haye 



Ores, 
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peut; 
been. 
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Bat re • fleet on the past and be 
I lie down as n - soal, and 



a - ble to say, Hy 
go to my rest, But 




time has been pro* per -^ly spent I When I've fin*ish'd myhnsi^iesa with 

feel dLs -con- tent -ed with - in. Then as I dis-Uke all the 



-e — \ 
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pa-tience and care. And been good and o-blig-ing and Und, 

troa4)Ie I've had. In fti-tare ru try to pre - vent it; 



Fori 
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Jia on mj piMow, and sleep orway there, With a hap-py and peace-a-ble mind. 
aever am wayward with - oat be-ing sad. Or good w\\Xi-cw\,\>^vr% <»m - tent-ed. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



The Order of Scales and Scale Signatures. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 46 and 47.) 
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Between any two. sounds separated by a tone another sound may be 
placed, whereby the tone will be divided into two semitones. (Chap. XII.) 

Such interposed sounds have each two names. If we regard the 
sound between Sol and La as an elevation of Sol^ we call it Sol sharp, 
if as a depression of La, La fiaU Not only so^ but the sounds imme- 
diately above Mi and Si may be regarded as elevations of those notes, 
«*ind called Mi sharp and Si sharp ; and the sounds immediately below 
Do and Fa as depressions of those notes, and called Do fiat and Fa flat. 

Any note — natural, sharp, or fiat — might be used as a tonic. 

There are seven ^^ natural" notes, and each of these is alterable hoth h^ 
a sharp and by a flat. It follows, therefore, ttxat no ie^et VJsv^aX?^ ^so5c^-^^«5k 
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scales might be employed in music ; seven beginning on natural notes^ 
seven on flat notes, and seven on sharp notes. 

The number of scales, however, in actual use is much smaller than this. 
It is^ save transiently, limited to fifteen. Only one note, Do, made 
sharp as well as flat^ is ever used as a tonic ; the remaining six notes being 
used as tonics when made either sharp or flat ; not both. 

The tonics in actual use are — 

Natural: Do, i?e, ilft, Fa^ Sol, La, Si. 

Sharp: Dojj; FajL 

Flat : Do b, Be b. Mi b, Sol b, La b, ;S't b. 

Each of the scales formed on these tonics requires, to make it like the 
natural scale (of Do) in the order of its intervals, a different number of 
sharps or flats. Mi, for . instance, requires four sharps, Mi b three flats. 
Were the number and order of sharps and flats in the various scales 
irregular, or without system, it would be hard to remember them. Such, 
however, is not the case. The scales grow out of one another, and add to 
their number of sharps or flats according to a very simple rule which has 
no exceptions. 

The natural scale, you will remember, is divided into two equal parts 
exactly alike in the order of their intervals. These equal parts or " half- 
scales" we will now call by their proper name, tetrachords. A tetrachord 
consists of four sounds separated by two tones and a semitone. 

What is true of the natural scale is true of every scale formed like it. 

If the second or upper tetrachord of one scale be taken as the flrst or 

lower tetrachord of another, and this other be completed by a new second 

tetrachord above it, this new tetrachord will always require an additional 

sharp. 

jF%r. 74. 




The upper tetrachord of Do consists of Sol, La, Si, Do. If these four 
notes be taken as the lower tetrachord oi ^ b^^ X^^^goimii^ oa Sol^ a 
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new tetrackord must be added on to complete it. This new tetrachord 
will require the 3rd sound, Fa^ to be made sharp ; otherwise there would 
be a semitone between the 6th and 7th sounds, Mi and Fa^ and a tone 
between the 7th and 8th, Fa and Sol, 



Fig. 75. 
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The same process reversed will be attended by a similar result. 

If the fin^ or lower tetrachord of one scale be taken as the second or 
upper tetrachord of another, and this other be completed by a new first 
tetrachord below it, thxB new tetrachord will require an additional ^^ 

Fig, 76. 




I Scale of Fa, 
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Scale of Do, 
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The lower tetrachord of Do (in descending order) consists of jPa, ift, 
Re^ Do, If these four notes be taken as the upper tetrachord of a scale 
beginning on jPa, a new tetrachord will be required to complete it. This 
new tetrachord will require its 4th sound, /St, to be made flat; otherwise 
It would begin a semitone instead of a tone below the note above it, and, 
moreover, consist of three tones instead of two tones and a semitone. 



Fig, 77. 



Semitone. Tone. 
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The upper tetrachord of every ascending scale begins a perfect fifth 
above the lower. Vice versd; the lower tetrachord of every de8cendin(^ 
Male begins a perfect fifth below the "uppex. 

H 
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Fig. 78. 
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In a series of scales, the tonics of which are perfect fifths above one 
another, each scale requires for its completion a sharp more than the one 
before it. This sharp is invariably added to the 7th of the new scale, in 
order to make that 7th a leading note to the tonic. 

In a series of scales, the tonics of which are perfect fifths below one 
another, each scale requires for its completion a flat more than the one 
before it. This flat is invariably added to the 4th of the new scale, in 
order to make that 4th a subdominant or perfect fourth to the new tonic. 

The order of tonics perfect fifths above one another is as follows : — 

2>o, Sol^ Be, La, Mi, Si, Fa tt. Do ft. 

To which the leading notes, also perfect fifths above one another, are — 

Si, Faj^ Dojj^ Solj(^ Bejjj, La^, M%^ Si^ 

The order of tonics perfect fifths helow one another is as follows : — 

Do, Fa, Sib, Mib, Lab, Beb., Solb, Do b. 
To which the subdominants, also perfect fifths below one another, are — 

Fa, Sib, Mib, Lab, Beb, Solb, Dob, Ihb. 

The signature (Chap. XXVUl.) of every major scale is exhibited in 
Fig. 78. To keep within the limits of the stave every alternate sharp is 
placed a fourth below, instead of a fifth above, the one before it. The 
fourth is the inversion (Chap. XXXIL) of the fifth. For the same reason 
every alternate flat is placed a fourth above, instead of a fiftJi below, the 
one before it. The fift^h is the inversion of the fourth. 
Id scale Aignatures the order, whether of the sharps or flats, is never 
^banged. If there ia one sharp in a mgnatuie, it Ha ^o,%,\ \£ there are 
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more sharps than one, -^«ft is always the^rs^, ^ott the s^cowc?, and so on. 
The same rule holds in respect to the flats. 

The note after each signature in Fig. 78 is the tonic indicated by it. 
Observe that — 

The last added sharp is always the leading note, or 7th of the scale — 
a minor second below the tonic ; also that the last added fiat is always the 
suhdominant, or 4th of the scale — a perfect fourth above, or a perfect fifth 
below, the tonic. Therefore — 

The tonic of the major scale is always to be found a minor second above 
the last added sharp of a signature, or a perfect fourth below the last 
added ^t. For example — 

If the last sharp is BejL the tonic is Mi, If the last flat is Za i^, the 
tonic is Mi b. 

The signatures immediately over and under each other (in Fig. 78) are 
those of tonics practically identical — ^viz., Si and Dob, Jb ft and Sol b, 
Dojj; and J?eb* A change of name, like that from J^aji to Solb is 
called an enharmonic change. Without the enharmonic change the next 
tonic of the ascending series would be Soljt—of which the leading note 
would be Fa double sharp ; and the n^xt of the descending series, Fa b — 
of which the subdominant would be Si double flat. 

A double sharp, formerly written M, is now commonly abbreviated 
thus, X . There is no abbreviation of the double flat, which is expressed 
thus, bb. 

A double sharp raises a note, and a double flat lowers a note, two 
semitones. Fa X is therefore identical with Sol [J, and Si\>\> with ZaJJ — 
practically, but not theoretically. 

It is most important that the distinction in name between notes having 
the same sound should be always observed. 

n2 
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No alteration, by whatever number of sharps or flata, of either of the 
two notes forming an interval, can change its name ; for this depends 
on the number of positions of the stave, not on the number of tones or 
semitones, it includes. From Do to Fa is a fourth, whether the Do or 
the Fa be natural, sharp, flat, double sharp, or double flat. 

The intervals in Fig. 79 are all fourths, though of different qualities — 
some as yef unexplained. 
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Neither the double sharp nor the double flat ever appear in a signature ; 
they are invariably accidentals. 

When the signature is changed, in the course of a piece of music, for 
another of a lesser number of sharps or flats, the places of the latter are 
sometimes taken by naturals^ in order that special attention may be 
directed to the change. Such naturals should never appear but once in 
each part. 



Fig. SO, 




Fig. SI. !/Ub g^ 



Fig. 80 exhibits a change of signature from Si to Mi ; Fig. 81 from 
La b to Si b. The naturals in both instances indicate the former, as well 
as the present, scale. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Modulation. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 46 and 47.) 

Every musical passage is said to be ** in some particular scale" or key. 
By this is understood that some particular scale prevails in it, 'or furnishes 
most of the notes of which it is made up ; not that every musical passage — 
still less every piece of music — ^is, without exception, in one scale. On the 
contrary, most pieces of music, and even many passages, deviate into 
scales other than those in which they begin and end. 

This deviation, when made into scales connected with the original and 
principal scale, is called modulation ; when made into scales not so con- 
nected it is called transition. 

The scales most closely connected with one another are those which in- 
clude the greatest number of notes tw cmnmonj t.6., which belong to both. 

Thus, Do and Sol are as closely connected as possible ; because they 
have six notes in common, and only one, jPa, which is not so ; Fa being 
natural in Do and sharp in SoL 

Scale of Sol. 
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Scale of Do. 



Modulation is therefore more frequent than transition, and most frequent 
in respect to scales connected by the greatest number of notes in common. 

The commonest modulations are those from a given scale to the scale a 
fifth above it, which requires but ont addilioii^l iKorp^ ^x \a "^^ '^rs^^ 
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MODULATION. 



fii'th below it, which requires but one additional^^. Thus, the commonest 
modulations from Do are into Sol or into Mi, 

To recognise quickly change of scale is very essential — sometimes in- 
dispensable — to the correct performance especially of vocal music. 
Occasionally it is very difficult, especially in singing from a single part. 
The following hints will assist in this recognition in the most common 
cases : — 

The last sharp added to a signature is always applied to the 7th of the 
scale, the leading note ; the last flat to the 4th, the subdominant. The 
tonic is, therefore, always to be found a semitone above the last added 
sharp, and a fourth below the last added flat. 

This rule is generally as applicable to accidental as to essential sharps 
or flats. Fig. 83 begins in Do and ends in Sol^ the dominant of Do, 
Fig. 84 begins also in Do and ends in Fa, the subdominant of Do, 



Fig. 8S. 



Modulation into the Dominant. 




Fia. 84. 



Modulation into the Subdominant. 




Modulation, especially in vocal music, is more often affected through 
the alteration of the second than any other interval, i,e,, by turning a 
major second into a minor, or a minor into a major. But any interval 
may be used as an instrument of modulation. This will be shown in the 
exercises which follow. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Modulation — by Seconds. 

(Prepare Large Sheet 48.) 

By the alteration of one of the notes composing it, the quality of any par- 
ticular second may be changed from major to minor, or vice versd. 

By substituting JP'ajt for jPajJ, we get a major second instead of a 
minor between Jftjand Fa A), and a minor second instead of a major 
between Fa (|) and Sol; and by substituting Sib for Si% we get a 
minor second between La and Si (b), and a major second instead of a minor 
between Si (b) and jDo. 

Fig. 85. 

ALTEEED SECONDS. 

Minor. Major. Major. Minor. 
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Major. Minor. Minor. Major. 
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In making either of these alterations we quit the scale of Do, to which 
neither Faji nor Sib belong, for other scales to which they do, e,g,y 
Sol and Fa. 



Touch and sinp: with me — 
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MODULATION— BY SECONDS. 



Only the upper parts of the following exercises on Modulation should be 
(Utempted hy a class thus far advanced ; the lower heing reserved for future 
practice^ sung hy a more advanced clasSy or played on an instrument, 

ITo. 73. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 



Modulation — by Thirds. 

(Prepare Large Sheet 49.) 



By the alteration of one of the notes composing it the quality of any 
particular third may be changed from major to minor, and vice versd. 

By substituting Fa jJ! for Fa jj we get a major third instead of a minor 
between Ee and Fa (Jj;) ; and a minor third instead of a major between 
Fa (Jt) and La ; and by substituting St v for Si jJ we get another minor 
third instead of a* major between Sol and Si (b) ; and a major third 
instead of a minor between Si (b) and Ee, 

In making either of these alterations we quit the scale of Do, to which 
neither Fa Jjl nor Si b belong, for the scales of Sol or Fa to which they dcx 

Fig. 86. 

ALTERED THIRDS. 
Minor. Major. Major. Minor. 
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Major. Minor. 
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Minor. Major, 
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Toiich and sing with me. 
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No. 75. 



3I0DULATI0N— BY THIRDS. 
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No. 76. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



Modulation — by Fourths. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 50.) 

By the alteration of one of the notes composing it, the quality of any par- 
ticular fourth may be changed from perfect to pluperfect, or vice versd. 

By substituting Si\> for /St jj, we get a perfect fourth between Fa and 
Si (b), and a pluperfect fourth between Si (b) and Mi ; and by sub- 
stituting Fai for Fa^, we get a pluperfect fourth between Do and 
( Jf ), and a perfect fourth between Fa (i) and Si. 

In making either of these alterations we quit the scale of J9o, to which 
Faj^ and Si b do not belong, for Sol or Fa, to which they do. 

Fig, 87. 

ALTERED FOURTHS. 

Plu- Plu- 

perfect. Perfect. Perfect, perfect. 
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Touch and sing with me — 
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MODULATION— BY FOURTHS. 



Wo. 77. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



Modulation — ^by Fifths. 

(Prepare Large Sheet 51.) 

By the alteration of one of the notes composing it any fifth may be 
changed from perfect to imperfect, or vice versd. 

By substituting Fajt for Fa we get a perfect fifth between Si and 
Fa (tt), and an imperfect fifth between Fa (ft) and Do ; and by sub- 
stituting Si b for Si we get an imperfect fifth between Mi and Si (b), and 
a perfect fiftih between Si (b) and Fa. 

In making either of these alterations we quit the scale of Do, to which 
neither Fa ft nor Si b belong, for the scale of Sol, to which they do. 

Fig. 88. 

ALTERED FIFTHS. 

Imperfect Perfect. Perfect. Imperfect. 
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Perfect. Imperfect. Imperfect. Perfect. 
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Touch and sing with me — 
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MODULATION— BY FIFTHS. 



No. 79. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Modulation — hj Sixths. 

(Prepare Large Sheet 52.) 

Bt the alteration of one of the note^ composing it any sixth maybe 
changed from minor to major, or vice versa. 

By substituting Fa jt for Fa Q we get a major sixth instead of a minor 
between La and Fa (ft), and a minor sixth instead of a major between 
JFb (tt) and Me ; and by substituting Si b for Si ft we get a minor sixth 
instead of a major between Ee and Si (b), and a major instead of a minor 
between Si (b) and SoL 



Mg.S9, 

ALTERED SIXTHS. 



Minor. Major. 
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Major. Minor. 
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Major. Minor. 
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Touch and sing with me—- 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



Modulation — ^by Sevenths. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 53.) 

By the alteration of one of the notes composing it, any seventh may be 
changed from major to minor, or vice versa. 

By substituting Si b for Si ^ we get a minor seventh instead of a major 
between Do and Si (b), and a major instead of a minor between Si (b) 
and La ; and by substituting Fa ft for Fa Q we get a major seventh instead 
of a minor between Sol and Fa A) ; and a minor seventh instead 
of a major between Fa (2) and Mi, 

In making either of these alterations we quit the scale of Do, to which 
neitlijer Fa jJ! nor ^S'l b belong, for the scale of Sol or of Fa^ to which they 
severally do. 

Eif, 90. 

ALTERED SEVENTHS. 
Major. Minor. Minor. Major. 
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Minor. Major. Major. Minor. 
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Touch and sing with me. 
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No. 83. 



MODULATION— BY SEVENTHS. 
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The octaves in the natural scale are all perfect. The interval, there- 
fore, admits of no alteration, and cannot be used as a means for modulation. 

" Modulation, especially in vocal music (See Chap. XXXVI.), is 
more often effected through the alteration of the secand than any other 
interval." The two Nos. following include examples of every interval up 
to the sixth. Yet the two modulations (into the dominant and sub- 
dominant) are effected through the alteration of the seconds, Sol-Fa and 
Za-Si, to Sol-Fe and Za-Se. 



MODULATION— BY SEVENTHS. 
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No. 85. 



THE TEAVELLEB'S EETUEN. 



Words by Sodthet. 
ANDANTE, 



Muflic by John Hullah. 
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1. Sweet Id tbe morn - ing tra - tbI - ler Tbe . song a • mid the 

2. And when be-neath th'un - cloud - ed sun Full wear - i - ]y toils 
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sky, Where, twinkJing in the dew - y light, The sky - lark soars on 
he. The flow -ing wat - er makes to him A sooth -ing me - lo 
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high. And cheer -ing to the tra - vel-ler The gales that round him 
dy. And when the ev'n - ing light de-cays, And all is calm a - 
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play, When faint and heav - i - ly he drags A - .long the noon - tide 
round, There is sweet mu .^ sic to his ear In the dui - tant sheep bell*s 
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way. 8. Bat, oh ! of all de - light • ful sounds, Of eVn - ing or of 
sound. 
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morn. The •weet-est is tbe voice of loveTVuX -w^Vsqiidm \aa t* - ^!a^ 
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MODULATION— BY SEVENTHS. 



No. 86. 

Wordfl by Kite Greenawat.* 
nVACE. 



BOUND. 



Maeic by John Hullab. 



School IB - Ter, 0, what fan! Les-sons fin-isb*d, Play be-gnn. Who'll 



1. 



run 



How the wind blows, 0, what fun ! Let us fast-er, fast - er run. If yon 



2. 



3. 
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Down the green hill, 0, what fan! lnth« hap-py, hap-py sun! Play is 




^^^^ 



2. 



fast -est, you or I? Who'll laagh loud- est? Let us try. 
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fall, don't stay to cry; One, two, three, who's first ?Let*s try. 



^^sqH3=pp -g-ji.^jj= 



end • ed, so good - bye ! Who*ll be home first? Let us try. 



From " Under the Window;" printed by the kind permission of the Publishers. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



The Minor Mode. 

(Prepare Large Sheet 55.) 
ToDCH on your hands and sing after me — 



m 



=5=«: 




A scale of eight different sounds, separated by five tones and two semi- 
tones, is called a diatonic scale. The order of these tones and semitones — 
the particular manner or mode in which they can be arranged — will vary 
with the note on which the scale begins and ends. Were we to begin 
and end a scale of unaltered notes on Be, we should find the semitones 
falling between the 2nd and 8rd, and between the 6th and 7th sounds ; — 
on Mij between the 1st and 2nd, and the 5th and 6th soimds. 



Fig. 91. 
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Fig. 92. 
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1 1 8 THE MmOR MODE. 

Such modes (of arrangement of tones and semitones) have been and 
may again be used in musical composition. But musicians now employ, 
almost exclusively, two of these (possible) modes : (1) that of the natural 
scale, and all other scales constructed like it ; and (2) that which begins 
and ends on the 6th sound of that scale, and aU others like it ; two modes 
exemplified in the scales of unaltered notes beginning and ending on Do 
and on (its 6th sound) La, 

Mg. 93. 
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Fig. 9^ 
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2 3 5 6 

The order of tones and semitones — ^the mode — of these two scales is 
manifestly very different. In the former, as you know, the semitones fall 
between the 3rd and 4th and between the 7th and 8th sounds ; in the 
latter, between the 2nd and 3rd and the 5th and 6th sounds. Both these 
scales are diatonic^ because they include five tones and two semitones. 
But the former is said to be in the major mode, because its 3rd sound 
is a major third from the 1st; and the latter is said to be in the minor 
mode, because its 3rd sound is a minor third from the 1st. From Do to 
Mi is a major third, from La to Do a minor third. 

;. This difference in the two modern modes is the essential difference 
between them. The one is major because the 3rd from its tonic is major, 

, and /or no other reason ; the other is minor because the 3rd from its tonic 
is minor, and^r no other reason. 

The two modes differ in other respects, as we shall see presently. Let 
us, for the moment, consider their essential difference (in the quality of 
their thirds) only. 

The passages we touched and sang just now were in the minor mode. 

Ifei us repeat them. (To he done.) 



THE MINOR MODE. 
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Of these passages Do is not, as it has so often been with us, the tonic, 
but the 8rd from the tonic — the note on which alone, with satisfaction 
to the ear, a passage can be brought to an end. Moreover, this Do is a 
minor third from Za, the major third to which is Do ft {Da), Let us 
compare Do and Da in their relation to La, 

In singing, call Do i Da^ sounding a, as in Fa, 




i 



— ' k F a - 



' it*- ' 

The upper part of No. 90, an old English melody, is in the scale of Za 
minor. It ends on Za, the minor Srd to which. Do, begins it, and is of 
firequent recurrence. 

Solfa the upper part only of No. 90. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

The Minor Mode — continued. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 56, 57, and 58.) 

The essential difference between a minor and a major scale is that to 
which each owes its name ; the 3rd sound of the former is a minor third, 
the 3rd sound of the latter a major third, from its tonic. 

This, however, is not the only difference between the two modes. A 
major scale is not liable to change in the quality of its intervals ; a minor 
scale is — its upper tetrachord assuming no less than three different forms. 
The natural minor scale (that of La) is deficient in a leading note ; the 
7th sound being a tone^ not a semitone, below the 8th. (Fig. 95.) 

Fig, 95. Tone. 
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Now, a tetrachord in which the semitone is not the interval last heard 
eaves no impression of completeness on the ear. The upper tetrachord 
of the natural minor scale, if not satisfactory, is tolerable in descending^ 
because the semitone is then the interval last heard ; but it is intolerable 
in ascending, because this condition is not then observed. (Compare Figs. 
96 and 97.) 



Fig,,,. P=^^^- ^-= = Fig,,l.^^^ 
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In ascending the minor scale, the last sound but one of the upper tetra- 
chord is usually raised a semitone, whereby the scale is furnished with a 
Uadififf note. (See Fig. 98.) 



THE MINOR UODE^CONTINUED. 
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This elevation of the 7th sound of the minor 
scale induces generally, though not always^ that 
of the 6th also. For, in diminishing the interval 
between the 7th and the 8th sounds, we augment 
that between the 6th and 7th to the same extent. 



Fig. 98. 
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From Fa fl to Sol ft {Sal) is an interval greater than a tone, and its in- 
troduction renders the upper tetrachord of La chromatic. Chromatic in- 
tervals are, in modern music especially, by no means forbidden, but their 
presence alters the character of a passage, and generally renders it more 
difficult of execution. 

Fig. 99. 
"By raising the 6th soimd a semitone, as well as 
the 7th, the interval between the two is reduced 
to a tone. (Compare Figs. 98 and 99.) 
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Thus, the upper tetrachord of a minor scale admits of three forms — two 
diatonic*, one chromatic. 

Fig. 100. 

(1.) The natural (unaltered) diatonic form, ^ 

rarely (or never) used but in descending. vl/ . — T. 
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tMcending. 



Fig. 101. 



(2.) The altered diatonic form, chiefly used in ^ - 




(3.) The chromatic form, used both in ascend- 
ing and descending. 



Fig. 102. 
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THE MINOR KOJ)^--GONTINUED. 



For the present vtq will confine ourselves 
to the Ist and 2nd of these forms, which 
are exhibited in Fig. 103, of which the 
lines to the left depict the ascending, 
and those to the right the descending, 
minor scale in its two diatonic forms. 

.Sing as I point to the lines representing 
each sound. Call Sol ^ Sal, and (as 
before) Faj^ Fe. 



Fig. 10^ 
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The two Hounds which follow, and the second part of No. 90,'present 
examples of the altered forms of the minor mode of La. 



No. 87. 
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THE MINOR MODE— 002/!ri2V77J&D. 
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No. 88. 
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No. 80. 
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pray for them that \niit -jdi-a. 
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THE MINOR WOJ^'^^OONTmUED. 



No. 00. 



SONG. 



ANDANTINO. 



Old English. 



wf^f^^^ ^ t^ ^ 




litV. At the set - ting of the sun, When the west hath lost its 
2nd y. There the night - in -gale's sad note, FaU-ing gent - ly on the 
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IstV. At the set - ting of the snn, When the west hath lost its 
2nd Y. There the night- in- gale^s sad note, Fall-ing gent - ly on the 




glow. And the stars come twinkl • ing 
ear. And the so - lemn bell towV, 



one 
more 



by one, To the 
re - mote, Tell the 
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more re - mote, Tell the 
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hill - side let ns go, To the h'ill • side let ns go. 

honr of rest is near. Tell the hour of rest is near. 




hill • side let us 
hour of rest is 



near, 



To the hill - side let us go. 
Tell the hour of rest Li near. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

The Signatures of Minor Scales. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 58 and 59.) 

Scales wbich result from different modes of arranging the same sounds 
are said to be relative. The natural scales of Do and La are therefore 
relative ; and as the one is major and the other minor, the scale of La is said 
to be the relative minor of Do, and the scale of Do the relative major of La, 

Every major scale has a relative minor the tonic of which is its 6th 
sound. 

The 6th sound of the scale of Do is La ; La, therefore, is the relative 
minor to Do. 

The sharps or flats, essential to the scale *in which a musical com- 
position is said to be, placed together at the beginning of each stave, form 
its (scale) signature. 

Every minor scale bears the same signature as its relative major ; tho 
6th and 7th sounds being altered, when necessary, by accidentals. 

In Fig. 104 the signature of every major scale, and of its relative minor ^ 
is exhibited. It will be seen that — 

The minor tonics, like the major, follow one another in an order of 
ascending and descending perfect fifths. 

Fig. 104 is a transcript of Fig. 78, with the Gth to each major tonic 
added (in small black notes) above it. The 6th of a major scale is the 
tonic of its relative minor. The black notes therefore in Fig. 104 are the 
relative minors of the white notes beneath them, and the signatures 
belong equally to both. 

The Table may be read thus : — The relative minor of Do is La ; 
signature, neither sharp nor flat. The relative minor of Sol is Mi 
signature, Fa jj^ And so on. 
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THE SIGNATURES OF MINOR SCALES. 



F.g. 104. 
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The signatures of minor scales being identical in every case with those 
of their relative majors, it is of course impossible to decide, from the 
signature alone^ in what scale a piece of music may be. A slight inspec- 
tion and a moment's consideration will, however, generally enable ui 
to do so. With rare exceptions, every piece of music ends with the triads 
or common chord of the tonic. 

Thus, if a piece of modem music has for signature two sharps^ it will 
certainly be either in the scale of Re, or in that of its relative minor, Si' 
If it is in Be, the last combination will be that of Re with its 3rd, 5th, and 
(perhaps) 8th, viz., Re^ Fa jl, ike, and Re\ if it is in the scale of 8i minor j 
the last combination will be that of Si, viz., Si, Re, Fa ft, and Si. 

A certain index of the minor mode is the frequent recurrence of the 
sharpened 7th and, with it, that of the sharpened 6th. The sharpened 
7th of Si minor is La^y the sharpened 6th, Soljt. In a piece of muaic 
bearing two sharps for its signature, the presence of La jj;, especially near 
the beginning or the end, would indicate the scale of 8i minor. 

The sharpened 6th is of itself (as will be shown hereafter) by no means 
80 certain an index of the minor mode as the sharpened 7th. This, how- 
ever, is attended with little inconvenience, since the former is generally 
followed immediately by the latter. 

No. 91, which is in Re minor, bears the signature (Sib) of JFa^ its 
relative major. 

Touch and sing the following — 
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THE SIGISTATUBES OF MINOB SCALES. 
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No. 92 (a tnmspodtion of No. 91), which is in 1ft xmaai^ bean die 
signature (-Ms jJD of ^^^^^ its reladre major. 
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THE SIGNATURES OF MINOR SCALES. 



19*0. 92 



ROUND. 



Trantpoaition of No, 89. 



■ — 2. 




^ 



By the alteration of a single note, that of Fa to J?^ in No. 91, and of Sol 
to Sal in No. 92, the mode of each may be changed from minor to major. 
Fa is the minor 3rd, and Fe the major 3rd to Ee; Solia the minor 3rd, 
and Sal the major 3rd to Mi. 

Touch and sing the chord of Be major, --p- 
and make the class sing No. 91, substi- ■M>- 
tuting Fa J for Fa t|. 

Touch and sing the chord of ilft major, 
and make the class sing No. 92, substi- 
tuting Sol jj for Sol p. 

The two modes are very strikingly contrasted in the Variable Chant, the 
two forms of which differ chiefly, sometimes wholly, in having, the one a 
minor, the other a major third. 

Let each part of tach of the following formt he practised separately. 
Then form the class into three divisions^ and have the two d\fferent 
^orms sung alternately many times. 




MODULATION— THE MINOR MODK 
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No. 93. 



CHANT (in La minor). 




No. 94. 



rhe Same (in La major). 




CHAPTER XLVI. 



Modulation — the Minor Mode, 



(Prepare Large Sheets 60, 61, 62, and 63.) 

<< Most pieces of music, and even many passages, deviate into scales other 
than those in which they begin, and end. This deviation, when made into 
scales connected with the original and principal scale, is called modulation. 
The scales most closely connected with one another are those which include 
the greatest number of notes in common.^* (Chap. XXXYI.) 

This rule is as applicable to minor as to major scales, though in 
observing it we obtain a different result. The scale most closely connected 
with any given minor scale is not its 5th above or below, but its relative 
major ; for, unaltered^ every note of the one is common to the other, and 
two notes only of the former admit of alteration. 
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MODULATION— THE MINOR MODE. 



Thus, the commonest and easiest modulation from La minor is into Do 
major, and, of course, vice verad ; because all the notes of the one scale, 
unaltered, belong to the other, and only two notes of the former. Fa and Sol 
Cthe 6th and 7th), admit of alteration. 



Fig. 105. 




Scale of Do Majnir. 



«- -2P- ^' 



cr 



Q- 



- QT-G^ 



lOL 



:^=:22: 



Unaltered Scale of La Minor. 




-c^s>- 



#* 



iQz: 



Altered Scale of Xa Minor. 

In the following Solfeggio (a piece of music to be solfaed) a modulation 
is made from La minor, the principal scale, into its relative major Do, and 
back again. 



ITo. 95. 
ALLEGRETTO. 



SOLFEGGIO. 



Music by John Hullah. 



^ I r ^.-^r^M ^^ i^ ^ 





^-^-3? |^&j^ 



f#l^ JJ J J^l 



MODULATION— THE MINOE MODE. 1 3 1 




^^^^^^te 







^Pl 



sU-J-ta^ 





fr-^^ 



fed 



^ ^^^^if^i^. 



Other modulations, however, are frequently made besides that exem- 
plified in No. 95. These are generally into scales connected, i,e., having 
many notes in common, with the original and principal scale. Thus, a 
piece in La minor, like No. 95, might modulate into Mi or Ee minor (the 
5th above and the 5th below La), or into Sol, or even Fa major (the 
dominant and subdominant of Do). 

No. 99 is in jBe minor. It presents examples of modulation into La 
ininor(the 5th above Ee) and into Fa (tlie leAalVv^ xaslyst <ii B.^. 

k2 
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MODULATION— THE MINOR MODE. 



Modulations into minor scales are generally to be recognized by their 
altered 6th and 7th. Thus, in No. 96, Fa ^ and Sol ^ are the 6th and 7th 
of La minor. 



Touch and sing with me — 



m 



JTT^ 



l?at:^s=* 




% 



^3lEE^^^i ^3ff^'"'=^=F^^ ^^ 



19^0. 96. 



SONG 



Words by Byrom. 

ANDANTE, 



Mnsic by Joiix Hull ah. 



i^ 




i 









I I 

Time that is 



I J 

past tbon 




ne - ver can'st re- 



^W 



t=i 



i* 



call; Of 



^-f 



3 



y^. 



I 



P^fc# 



time to come tbou art not sure 



at 




r 

Time pre - sent 



is with - in thy 




pow'r ; And there • fore now im - prove the pre - sent hoar. 
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No. 97 is in Mi minor. It presents examples of modulation into Si 
minor (the 5tli above Mi) and into Sol (the relative major of Mi), 
Sdj^ (Sal) and Zajj; (Le) are the altered 6th and 7th of Si minor. 
In singing, call Sol ti, Sal, and La jL Le. 
Touch and sing with me — 



y-*-.— '- 



JM-t-HM^ 



* 



:i?'=F 



|t=*=^^jiE* 



■M^i 



iT^ 



Wo. 97. 



SONG. 



Words by Allan CoNNiNOHAif. 
ALLEOBO, 



m 



$ 



E 



t 



m: 



m 



Masic hy John Hullah. 



rrr r i 



$ 



I 



A 

There's 

nf 



wet sheet and a 
tern • pest in yon 



flow • log 8ea» A 
horn • ed moon, And 



^E^ 



B^ 



A 

ThereV 



wet sheet and 
tern - pest in 



yon 



flow • m^ sea» A 
horn • ed moon, And 




wind that fol - lows 
light • ning in yon 




fast ; 
dond; 



And 
And 



fills the white and 
hark, the mu • sic. 



t 



^ 




wind that fol-lowi fast; And fills toe white 
light • ning in yon . doud * And hark, thi^ m>9k 



and 
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I 



I 



rust • ling sail, And 
ma - ri - ners, The 



^^^ 



{ 



ift 



bends the gal 
wind is pip 



^=^ 



G — — - 



1 



lant mast ; And 

ing loud : The 



t 



rust - litig sail, And 
ma - ri - neiv, The 



bends the gal • lant 
wind k pip • ing 



mast ; And 
loud ; The 



i 



i: 



X 



X 



I 



bends 
wind 



the gal - lant mast, my boys, While like the ea • gle 
18 pip - ing loud, my boys, The light- ning flash -log* 



^ 



£ 



^^ 



i 



bends the gal - lant mast, my boys,While like the ea - glo 
wind is pip • ing loud, my boys. The light - ning flash -log 




^=^m 



way the good ship flies, And leaves Old 
hoi - low oak our pa - lace is, Our 



^ ^ 



free, A - way, A - way the good ship flies, And leaves Old 
free ; The hoi - low oak, the oak our pa • lace is. Our 




i J J I J 



i 



I 



m. 



G-^ 



Eng - land on the lee. 
he • ri • tage the sea. 



¥ 



£ng - land on the 
he - ri - tage the 



&~^ 



lee. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

Semiquavers and Demisemiquavers. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 64 and 65.) 

We must now complete our stock of notes by the addition of the semi- 
quaver and demisemiquaver. Demi, like semi, means half. A semiquaver, 
therefore, is half a quaver, and a demisemiquaver half a semiquaver ; or, 
in other words, two semiquavers equal (last as long as) one quaver, and 
two demisemiquavers equal one semiquaver. 

Six forms of note only are commonly used in modem music ; the 
semibreve, the minim, the crotchet, the quaver, the semiquaver, and the 
demisemiquaver ; and each of these, presented in this order, is half the 
length of the one before it, or double the length of the one after it. 

The hreve, which is double the length of the semibreve, is rarely found 
but in ancient music, or music written in an ancient style. 

The proportions of these notes one to another are shown at a glance in 
the following Table : — 



Mg. 106. 



. ^ j ^ J^ ^ 


l»2 = 4 = d==16 = 32 


1 = 2 = 4= 8 = 16 


1 = 2= 4 = 8 


1=2=4 


1=2 
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136 SEMIQUAVERS AND DEMISEMIQUAVERS. 




Beat a measure of duple time and sing the 

scale of Do, making each note a semiquaver, i,e., 'tX i i j i i?~j r^ ^ ^ f 
singing Do, Be, Mij Fa, to the first beat, and ^ -#-• 
Sol, Lay Si, Do, to the second, several times in succession. 



Sing these sounds downwards in like manner. 




Read and then sing the following — 
Ko. 98. 




^^^il^S 



^m 



#-g 



i 



lS[o. 99. 




^J^^P-y-bfe 




^^ 



No. 100. 



|=$=^i ^|^ ^=g 



No. 101. 



^m 





The semiquaver is much used to complete t*he beat formed by the 
dotted quaver. Read and then sing No. 102. 

No. 102. 




?^£533^ 



SEMIQUAYEES AND DEMISEMIQUAVERS. 
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ITo. 103. 



SONG. 



VIVACF. 



Air, " Sheriflf Muir." 



^^^^^^^ 



let Ver. Will ye go to She - riff Muir, Gal - lant John of 
2nd Yer. There yoa'U see ihe ban • ners flare, There you'll hear tih& 



m 



* 



t 



^^^^^ 



In - nis - ture ; There to see the no - ble Mar, And his High -land 
bag- pipes roar, And the tram-pets* dead - ly blare,With the can-nons' 



M:^ 









lad-dies ; All the true men of the north, An - gus, Hunt-ly, 

rat - tie. There you'll see the bold MacCraws, Cam* - ron and Clan 



^^^^^p^ 



3 



and Sea - forth, Scour 
ron • aid raws; All 



ing on to cross 

the clans, with loud 



the Forth, 
Jhu2 -zaa^ 




1th their white cock - a - dcs? 
Hush - ing to the bat - tie. 
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SEMIQUAYEES AND DEMISEMIQUAYERS. 



Semiquavers are frequently found in groups of four, eight, or more. 
Such groups should be vocalized^ in solfaing, or singing without words, 
I.e., the name of the first note of each group, or even succession of groups, 
should be carried on through all the notes. 




With unmea - sur'd prai 




JJ:^ 




86^ With un • mea - sur'd praiM. 



Look at Fig. 107, an extract from Handel's Oratorio," Judas Maccabeus." 
Here the composer has shown unequivocally that he intends eight groups 
of four semiquavers each and a crotchet (thirty-three notes in all) to be 
sung to the one syllable " praise." The passage may be vocalized in three 
diiFcrent ways : (1) to the syllable i^€, throughout; (2) to the syllables 
which begin each group of eight semiquavers — Fe, Sol, La, Si ; and (3) 
to the syllables which begin each group of four. None of these modes of 
vocalizing, however, are applicable, save at a somewhat rapid pace ; nor 
need the subsequent adoption of any one of them prevent the solfaing 
(naming each individual note) of passages exceptionally difficult. 

Give examples of these different processes. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Modulation — the Major Mode. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 66 and 67.) 

The signature of No. 104 shows that it is in Fa. It presents an example 
of the commonest modulation — that into the scale of the dominant. Do is 
the dominant of Fa. Of the scale of Fa, the 4th, is the only altered 
note. 

Sing the scale of Fa, with the manual signs of tone and semitone. GaU 
St b, Se. 

Of the scale of Do, Si is the 7th, and therefore natural, as are all its 
constituent notes. 

Sing the scale of Do, with manual signs. 

Touch and sing with me — 



I 



^ ■ ■ •" « •~Vi ^^^ :=»=^ 



liL-^—C 



m 
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MODULATION— THE MAJOB MODE. 



No. 104. 

AD AGIO, 
mf 



SONG. 



Music (slightly altered) by Njbgeli. 
I 'Peres. , J[ 



^^^^^^m 



Mom • ing breaks^ Mom - ing breaks^ 






Ev* - ly liv - ing 
"P ores. 



Mom - ing breaks, Mom -ing break% 



r ! 



Ev* - ly liv - ing 




i 



crea - ture wakes; 0*er 

J. 



^^WS# 



the landscape gent - ly steal-ing, 



t 



^- 



^^ 



& 



crea - tnre wakes; 0*er the landscape gent - ly steal-ing, 




Pas - ture green and wood re - veal -ing, Ri - ses bright the 
eres. f 




^^r n i\7^ 



Fas • ture green and wood re • veal-ing^ Hi 



ses bright the 




of day, 




Morii - ing breaks, 



mom • ing breaks. 



orb 



o£ day. 






Mom - in^^A^ttokR, mom. • ing breaks. 
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No. 105 is in Sib {Se), It presents examples of modulation into the 
scales of the dominant, Fa, and the subdominant, Mi 7, Of the scale of 
Si b the 1st and 4th are flattened notes. 

Sing the scale of Si b, with the manual signs of tone and semitone. 
Call Si b, >S^^, and Mi b, Me (pronounced May). {To be done.) 

Of the scale of Fa, Mi is the 7th, and therefore natural. Its 4th only 
is flat. 

Sing the scale of Fa, with the manual signs. 

Of the scale of Mi b (Me), La b {Lo) is the 4th. 

Sing the scale of Mi b, with the manual signs. Call La b, Lo. 

Sing with me as I touch Fig. 73. 



i 



y~ * • p ^ H ^ * ' — - — 
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MODULATION— THE MAJOR MODE. 



No. 105. 

Words by Mrs. Honter. 



ROUND. 

Music* by W. Hossles* ,Mus. Bac, Oxon. 



CHEERFULLY. 



^ 



*=p 



% 



i3 



t 



^ ^^-^^ ^ 



i 



fe 



The Til-lage bells ring xner - ri - ly, The milk-maids sing so 



I 



With 



^ ^rn^^i 



fe 



$ow'i7 wreaths and 10 - sescrown'dNow May-day comes its 



■^ 



1± 



^^ 




The 



^^ 



May • pole 



rears 



its 



t=F 



mm 



cheer - i - ly, The vil-lage bells ring me-ri-Iy, The milk-maids sing so 



Ps 



E 



z± 



ft=3* 



t: 



^^m 



± 



an - noalroand. May - day 

dimi. 



comes its an-nnal, an - noal 



P O- 



22: 



221 



--=r 



2i 



head 



so 



gay 



cheer - i-ly. The 



T2: 



r=^- 



/7\ 



:e=z± 



<^ 



i -ly. The milk - maids 



smg so 



cheer - i 



P 



9—e- 



M 



i 



ly. 



f 



2ij 



round. 



Now May - day 



comes its 



an-nual 



i 



i: 



round. 



S 



^.^^g 



as^ 



i^ 



^ 



While on the turf all dance and play, on the torf ' all dance, dance and play. 
* Printed, and transposed from tbe oiigiiul toi^e Do ^C^,\t3 \>«nD!ka^TkCi!l *^^!«m9(Mer. 
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No. 106 is in Mi b {Me), It presents examples of modulation into the 
scales of its dominant, Si b, and of itg sub dominant, La b. 

Sing the scale of Mi b (Me), with the manual signs. Call La b, Lo. 

Of the scale of Si b (Se), La is the 7th, and therefore natural. 

Of the scale of Za b, i?e b (Ea) is the 4th. 

Sing the scale of La b {Lo), with the manual signs. Call Ee b, Ea (the 
a as in rather). 

Touch on your hands and sing with me — 



fc 



3 



«•: 



ftc 




ti 



^m 



a:^:^: 



No. 106. 



SEA SONG. 



Music by Njegell 



ALLEOBO. 




Let the 



bright 
wind 



wa - ters we 
howl, and the 



ma - n - ners 
wa - ters rise 



sail; 
high; 



fe 



s 



?±. 



^ 



i 



O'er the 
Let the 



bright wa - ters we 
wind howl, and the 



^1^ 



rt 



ma - n - ners 
wa - ters rise 



sail; 
high; 



f ' ' ^ i I LiJ: 






fc=ls: 



^ 



S 



Nev - er a 
Light-ning nor 



lone with the 
thun-der shall 



blue 
nev 



¥ 



sea a 
er 



round ns, 
pal ns. 




Nev - er a 
Light-ning nor 



lone with the 
thiin - dcr shall 



blue 
nev 



sea a 
er a^ 



roond us, 
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4=J^- 




Ev - er at home when there's no -thing to 
On goes the good ship, what - ev - er be 



bound ns, 
fall ns. 



^ 



3 



^^ 



^ 



V/^- 



^ 






Ev - er at home when there's no - thing to bonnd us, 

On goes the good ship, what - cv - er be - fall us, 



P 



--i* }/■ /- 



Brav - ing the 
Sunk in the 



3 storm and en - joy - ing tne gale, 

e sea - trough or toss'd to the sky. 



joy - mg 
toss'd to the 




fe 



B 



^ 



+ 



^ 



X 



J± 



Brav - ing the storm and en - joy 
Sunk in the sea - trough or toss'd 



ing the 
to the 



gale, 
sky. 

N 




Hope, 
Hope, 



the true 
the true 



com-rade that 
com-rade iViai 



nev - er shall fiuL 
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CHAPTER XHX. 

Modulation — the Major Mode — continued. 

{Prepare Large Sheets 107 and 108.) 

No. 107 is in SoL It pregents examples of modulation (at *) into its sub- 
dominant, Do, and (at f ) into its dominant, Re, Of the scale of Sol, Fa 
only, the 7th, is a sharpened note. 

Sing the scale of Sol, "with the manual signs. Call Fa |L Fe. 

Of the scale of Re, the drd, Fa, and 7th, Do, are sharpened notes. Call 
Do^ Da. 

Sing the scale of Re, with the manual signs. 

Of the scale of Do, Fa (sharp in Sd) is the 4th, and therefore natural. 

Touch and sing the following, or any similar passages, the pupils 
imitating. 



* 



p^ L.! — ;:j2 E*^Xi:! ^i-^i-^, ^--*-*-,~ 
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Ko. 107. 



SONG. 



Words by Oliphant. 
ANDANTE. 



Made arranged from a Swiss Air. 




1. Gen - tie 

2. Star of 
8. Balm - 7 



inooOf 
eve, 

sleeps 



gen - tie 

star of 

balm - 7 



i 



I35 



moon. Do 
ere, Deign 
•leep. Be 

cres. 



not hide 

to lend 

thoa near 



thy sil - ver 
thy twin - kling 
on down - 7 



= ^ 



E 



ii^ 



Gen - tie moon, Do not hide 
Star of eve, De pfn to lend 
Balm • 7 sleep, Be thoa near 



thy sil • ver 
thy twin- kling 
ou down • 7 




A. 



P 



■F— 



diMJ33^ 



^ 



Bghtt 

ray; 

wingt 



way b« 



Drear - 7 is the 

While our hymn of praise is 
Lo, where home at length ap 



T 

ton 
swell 
pear 

V- 



r 

tag* 
ing* 




Drear -7 is the way be < 
While oar hjrmn of praine is 
Lo» where home at length ap 




dow7 clouds are dark - 'ning 
the sky where to thy 
to way • worn tni • ftler 
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cres. 



Chill 

Guide 

Bids 



crea. 



* 



^^^ 



V 



1/ 

log fall the 

OS on our 

us wel-come 




dews 

lone 

while 




of 
we 



/ 



ntgrht. 
way. 
sing. 



Gen - tic 
Star of ' 

Balra • 7 



m 



i 






o'er us. Chill -ing fUl the 
dwell - in^r, Guide us on our 
cheer •ing, liids us weNcome 



2SlT= 



3 



r—f: 



dews 


of 


nijrht 


lone - 


ly 


way. 


while 


we 


sing. 




Gen • 


tie 


moon. 


gen 


• tie 


Star 


of 


eve, 


star 


of 


Balm 


• y 


sleep. 


balm 


• 7 



No. 108 is in He, It presents an example of one modulation — into the 
dominant, La, and of an accidental, Si 7 (Se), not indicative of 
modulation. Of the scale of iie the 8rd and 7th are Fe and Da. 

Sing the scale of Ee, with the manual signs. 

Of the scale of La the 3rd, 6th, and 7th are sharpened notes. 

Touch and sing with me — 




/^ On 



O O 



t, 



;l 



^?3!t^E.^: 



l2 



^ 
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Ho. 108. 



BOUND. 



ADAGIO. 




2 



I 



Eve - nmg tha-dowi length - en round ub. 



*^ £va - ninir 



3: 



3^E 



m 



£ve - Ding 8ha - dows 



length - en round 



i 



Sff 



8 



1 



Eve • ning aba 



pf 



:r^=:3r:: 



dows length -en round us. 




k 



i^^^^S^^^^§ 



Soon will the light of day Fade from the sight awsy. 



Soon will 



zi 



2i 



will day 



Fade 



a 



way. 



i 



i 



3 



R^s^ 



■£ 



^^^2^ 



« 



Soon will the light of day 
cree. 




^^^!^- 



gzijE^ — ^ =-^--|--i^ i-J fs~n 



Fade from the sight a - way. 



P 



Kind 00m • pan • ions. 



* ^ 



t 



i 



^ 



Fare 



ye 



well. 



S: 



1^ 



:sL 



Kind com • pan - ions, 



i 



9 



Fare 



ye 



welL 



cres. 




ti zM i^l 



r±^s=r„ 



Kind com - pan • ions, 



l^ttce 



-s^ 



welL 
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CHAPTER L. 

Notation. The Great Stave. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 73.) 

The treble stave, as we have seen, can be extended upwards or down- 
wards by the addition of leger lines, the occasional use of which enables 
«s to write on it exceptionally high or low notes for voices of the same 
<;la8s — those of women and children. When, however, we have to write 
for the voices of men, which on an average are an octave lower than 
those of women and children, we add below the treble stave, not leger 
lines — troublesome both to write and to read — ^but continued lines like 
those which form the stave itself. All the notes (twenty- three) used in 
average vocal music can be placed on a Great Stave of eleven lines. 

Fiff. 108. 



Sol.- 
Do.- 
Pa.- 






I 



^ ^ < g "^ 



zz 



rrs 



'^^^. 



=°=^=^ 



" There are in use three clefs, each of which stands for a particular 
sound." (Chap. XIV.) The Sol clef, fis you know, stands for the 5th 
sound of the natural scale, as sung by women and children ; the Do clef 
stands for the 1st sound of that scale ; and the Fa clef stands for the 
sound a 5th below that 1st. 

These clefs determine the names of notes on the same lines, and there- 
fore above and below the same lines, as those on which they severally 
stand. 

Give examples on Fig, 108. 

No individual voice can utter all the aounda x^-^x^^aicc^^Ya.'^vs^'SSR** 
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Consequently, in writing music for individual Toices, a smaller number of 
lines suffices. Practically, whether for Tocal or instrumental music, 
staves o^Jive lines are generally used ] the particular sets most used being 
the highest five and the lowest five of the Great Stave above. 

The upper of these sets oU five lines forms the stave from which, so 
far, you have exclusively read. It is used for voices and instruments 
of higher pitch ; the lower stave being used for voicfts and instruments of 
lower pitch. As the former is known as the Treble Stave, so is the latter 
as the Bass Stave ; and as the treble stave is headed by the treble, or Sol 
clef, so is the bass stave by the baas, or Fa clef. 

The two staves are joined by a brace, when used for piano- ^_^ ^' 
forte music, or music in "short score ;" the upper stave being 
chiefly occupied by the notes to be played by the right hand, 
or sung by the higher voices ; the lower by those played by 
the left, or sung by the lower voices. 

When the middle line of the Great Stave is required, it is added to 
either of the smaller staves as a leger line. (Fig. 109.) When more tluJHi 
one leger line has to be added to the top of the bass stave it must be 
considered as an extract from the great stave, or an encroachment on the 
treble ; vice versdy when more than one leger line has to be added to the 
bottom of the treble stave it must be considered as an extract from this 
same great stave, or an encroachment on the bass. (See Fig. 110.) 

Fig. 110. 
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Familiarity with the positions of notes on both these staves is useful, 
md even necessary, not only to those for whose particular voices the one 
or the other is used, but to all who desire to understand the relations of 
other parts to their own. 
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CHAPTER LI, 

The Bass Stave. 

{Prepare Large ^lieeta 73 and 74.) 

Raise your left bands "with the palms towards 
you, and the fingers a little separated. 

Place your own {left) hand so th<iU, the palm 
can be seen hy your pupils^ as in the drawing, ^ 

With the first finger of your right hand touch the 4th, or " little" 
finger of the left, as I do (between the joints), then the 3rd, then the 2nd, 
then the 1st, and then the thumb. 

In like manner touch the spaces between your fingers. 

Now touch your fingers and the spaces between them again, and name 
after me the notes occupied by each. Fa stands on the 1st finger, Sol 
in the space between it and the thimib, La. stands on the thumb, Si rests 
above it, and Do is indicated by slightly raising the index finger. Again : 
Fa stands on the 1st finger,. if t between it and the second, Re on the 2nd, 
Do between it and the 3rd, Si on the 3rd, La between the Srd and the 4th, 
Sol on the 4th, and Fa below it. 

Look at my hand and name the notes which occupy the positions I 
touch. 
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Now touch on your own hands and »xig w\i^\i V \jcsviOck« 
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THE BASS STAVE. 



To a class of women and children it should be explained that the sounds 
they will utter will he an octave higher than those represented ; just as 
those sung hy a class of men reading from the treble stave would he an 
octave lower. 
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From the use of the manual stave to that of the written or printed stave 
the step is an easy one. (Look at Fig. 111.) The lowest, or 1st line, 
answers to the little finger ; the space between the 1st and 2nd line to 
that between the little finger and the next above it ; and so on. 



Fig, 111. 
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Name the following notes as I point to each. 



Fig. 112. 
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No. 109 is a Canon in two parts. The "canon/* or rule of it, is that the 
2nd voice, or set of voices, begins at A when the 1st has arrived at B ; 
the 2nd imitating the 1st at the distance of a measure throughout; 
finishing, of course, a measure later.. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

Chromatic Intervals. 

• (Prepare Large Sheets 74, 75, 76, and 77.) 

A SERIES of eight different sounds, the extremes of which are octaves to 
each other, separated by Jive tones and two semitones, forms a diatonic 
scale. 

The two semitones essential to the diatonic scale are called diaUmic 
semitones. Two sounds separated by a diatonic semitone are invariably 
of essentially different names — Mi, Fa ; Fe^ Sol, &c. 

A chromatic semitone is the interval between two proximate sounds 
originally of the zame name, one of which is altered by a sharp or flat — 
Fa, Fe; Si, Se, &c. 

"Between every two sounds separated by a tone an intermediate 
sound may be placed, whereby the tone is divided into two semitones.'^ 
One of these two semitones will, of necessity, be chromatic. 

Fig. 113. Diat. Fig. 114. Diat' •• '^ v '• ' 

Sem. Sem. 



Chrom. Chrom. 

Sem. Sem. 

In Fig. 113, the first semitone (Sol-Sol^) is chrotnatic, the second 
(Soli-La) is diatonic. In Fig. 114, the first semitone (Sol— Lab) is 
diatonic, the second (La b-La fl) is chromatic. 

Intervals resulting from any arrangement or juxtaposition of notes 
found in the same diatonic scide are called diatonic intervals. 



CHROMATIC INTERVALS. 
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The diatonic intervals (compare Chap. XXVIII.) are major and minor 
seconds and thirds, and their inversions minor and major sevenths and 
sixths; perfect fourths, and their inversions perfect fifths; pluperfect 
fourths, and their inversions imperfect fifths (of each of which the same 
diatonic scale never includes but one); and the octave, of which tlie 
inversion is the unison — ^not properly an interval. 

Intervals in the same scale of which the upper notes are raised, or the 
lower depressed, to the extent of a chromatic semitone, are said to be 
augmented. Similar intervals of which the upper notes are lowered, or the 
lower notes raised, to the extent of a chromatic semitone, are said to be 
diminished. 

The unison, major second, perfect fifth, and major sixth admit of aug- 
mentation only ; and their several inversions, the octave, minor seventh^ 
perfect fourth, and minor third, of diminution only. 

The unison, though "not properly an interval,** is, for the sake of 
system, often classed as such. The augmented unison, i.e., chromatic 
semitone, is the agent of all augmentation and diminution, and therefore 
the most important of chromatic intervals. 

The augmented unison, second, fiflh, and sixth, and their inversions, the 
diminished octave, seventh, fourth, and third, are classed under the 
general name of chromatic intervals. 

Fig. 115 contains an example of each of the chromatic intervals. 



Fig. 115 
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A scale which contains one or more chromatic intervals is called a 
chromatic scale. 
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OHEOMATIO INTERVALS. 



The third form of the minor mode (Fig. 102, Chap. XLIIL) is 
chromatic, because its 6th and 7th sounds are separated bj an augmented 
second. 

Of the chromatic intervals (Fig. 115) the augmented second and 
diminished fourth are - more frequently used^ especially in melody^ than 
any others — ^because they can be produced by the juxtaposition of notes 
which form part of the acme (minor) scale. 



Fig. 116. 
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Scale of La Minor. 
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Fig, 117. 
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terral includes the two most characteristic notes of the scale in which it 
is found — ^the 7th (leading note) and the 3rd. (Fig. 117.) 
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Fig. 118. 
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The inversion of the first of these 
ntervals, the diminished seventh, 
more sparingly, and that of the latter 
the augmented fifth, hardly ever used in melody. (Fig. 118.) 

The diminished third and the augmented sixth are of still less frequent 
occurrence ; the former being, by some theorists, considered altogether 
inadmissible in harmony, the latter in melody. 

Touch and sing with me eome examples of the chromatic semitone, 
diminished fourth, augmented second, and diminished seventh. 
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The chromatic minor scale of Xa, ascending and descending, forms the 
Bass of No. 110, and the Treble of No. 111. 



No. 110. 
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Inversion of No, 110. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Different Duration Notes Expressing Identical 

Times or Beats. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 11,) 

A MEASURE of duple time consists of two times or beats ; a measure of 
triple time of three. The beat is more often represented in modem 
music by the crotchet than by any other form of note. Measures con- 
sisting of two, four, or three crotchets, or their equivalents, are more 
common than any others. 

But the value of a note is only comparative. A semibreve is equal to 
two minims, four crotchets, and so on, in the same passage with it; but 
the semibreve itself has no fixed duration ; on the contrary, its duration 
is infinitely variable. 

Any form of note, therefore, may be used to represent the beat in any 
kind of time. Formerly, the beat was generally represented by the 
minim ; subsequently, the crotchet took its place. It is now sometimes 
even represented by the quaver ; and it has, though much more rarely, 
been represented by the semiquaver. 

So that the same passage could be written in measures of two, four, or 
three minims^ crotchets^ quavers^ or even semiquavers, each ; and provided 
the beats were made at the same pace — t.e., provided the minim in the 
first instance were as long as the crotchet in the second, the quaver in the 
third, and the semiquaver in the last — no difference in their effect would 
be perceptible to the ear. On this condition, Figs. 122, 123, 124, and 
125 — so different to the eye — are identical. 

Of Fig. 119 each heat is a crotchet; of Fig. 120, a minim; of Fig. 121, 
a quHver; of Fig. 122^ a semiquaTcr. 
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Fig. 119. 
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Fig, 121. 




Semibreves and even breves have been, and demisemiquavera and 
even semidemisemiquaYera might be employed to represent the beat in 
any kind of time. Generally, however, as we have seen, the beat is 
represented in modem music by the crotchet and in ancient miisic by 
the minim. 
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DIFFERENT DURATION NOTES. 
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No. 1 13 is in common time of four crotchets in a measure. No. 114 is in 
common time of four minims in a measure — its original form. Read 
and sing first one and then the other; remembering that whereas of 
No. 113, each J = 1 heat, each p s 2 beats, and each ^ » J a beat; 

of No. 114, each P ^ 1 beat, each ^ == 2 beats, and each J ~ } a beat. 

Call attention to the modulations (in ¥io%. 113 and 114) into the sub~ 
dominant, Si b, dominant. Do, and relative minor of the suhdominant, 
Sol; and prepare for them by touching a few passages on the hand. 
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DIFFEEBNT DUEATION NOTES. 
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No. U4. 
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DIPFBEBNT DUBATION NOTES. 
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Pieces written in the older form of No. 114 are often translated into 
the more modern form of No. 113. Such translation is not, however, 
always made in modern editions of ancient music. Resort is had to the 
more simple, though less faithful, process of cutting each measure into 
two, leaving the notation untouched. No. 115 is identical with No. 114, 
save that each measure of the latter contains half the notes of each 
measure of the former. In performing No. 115, therefore, two beats, 
instead of four, each equal to a minim, must be made. If the beat in 
each instance be made at the same jtace^ the effect will be the same, so 
far as the j^ace is concerned. There will be, however, this very im- 
portant difference, in their general effect, between the two : that whereas 
in No. 114, which is in quadmi'ple time, a principal emphasis falls on 
one only out of every four beats; in No. 115, which is in dwple time, a 
principal emphasis l&lls on every alternate beat, an effect musically 
inferior. (Compare Chap. XXVI.) 

Bead and sing No. 115, making two beats only in each measure. 

Half of the semibreve divided by the bar (at *) belongs to the first, 
and half to the second of the two measures in which it stands. 

Notes occupying portions of two measures are now commonly cut into 
two parts, each part being connected by a tye. (See Fig. 128.) 

Fig. 123. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Time — Simple and Compound. 

t 

{Prepare Large Sheet 83.) 

Music of which the times or beats can be divided, ad infinitum, by iwOj is 
said to be in simple time. All the music we have as yet sung is in simple 
time ; for the value of each beat has in every case been an entire note— a 
crotchet, a minim, or a quaver — divisible by two, ad infinitum. 

Compound time arises from a mixture of the two species, duple and 
triple ; each beat, in a measure of compound time, being a dotted note — 
divisible by three. 

A measure is said to be in duple or in triple time, according to the 
number of beats into which it is divisible ; it is said to be in simple or in 
compound time, according to the subdivision (duple or triple) of which 
each beat is capable. 

Figs. 124 and 125 are hoth in duple time, because each measure of 
both consists of two beats; but whereas Fig. 124 is in simple duple 
time, because each beat is an entire note divisible, ad infinitum, by two, 
Fig. 125 is in compound duple time, because each beat is a dotted note 
divisible by three. 

Fig. 124. mg. 126. 
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Figs. 12 C and 127 are both m triple time, because each measure con- 
sists of tl ree beats ; but whereas Fig. 126 is in simple lt\\As^ \I\\ws.^\i!w»NaRi 
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TIME—SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. 



each beat is a whole note, Fig. 127 is in compound triple time, because 
each beat is a dotted note. 



Fig. 126. 



Fig, 127. 
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In a measure of simple time there is but one principal emphasis — that 
on the first beat ; in a measure of compound time there is often (and 
always may be) a subordinate emphasis — on the first note of each beat. - 

In Fig. 128, besides the principal emphasis (on songs and n«), there 
are subordinate accents (on shep and round), necessitated by the sub 
division of the beats to which those notes belong. 
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Songs of sh^herds and ru8 - ti - cal round - e - lays. 



When a beat, in a measure of compound time, consists of a single note^ 
the subordinate emphasis is not felt ; the time is compound to tlie eye 
only. 

In the first measure of Fig. 129 there is no subordinate emphasis; 
the second beat is entirely filled by the single note orer the syllable way. 
In the second measure, the subordinate accent is indispensable, because 
the second beats consist of three notes. The third measure is practically 
in simple time ; both the beats consist of single notes. 



Fig, 129. 
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Come a - way, come a - io<xy to the wild-woods come. 

The beats, as well in compound as m simple time, are sometimes 
Oaore especially wjben the pace \a "very a^o^"^ sv3\>^V\'^<ei^ 
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Thus, four beats might be made to each measure of Fig. 124, or six to 
each measure of Fig. 125, were they to be sung at a slow pace. This, 
however, is a matter simply of practical convenience, in no way inter- 
fering with the real divisions of the measure. Fig. 125 could, by no 
possibility, bo regulated hy four equal beats, nor Fig. 124 by three. 

The forms of measure most often used in compound common and in 
common triple times are exhibited in the following exercises. 

The signature of compound common time of two dotted crotchets in a 
measure is % ; that of compound triple time of three dotted crotchets in 
a measure is ^. 

The forms of measure in Nos. 121 and 127, though occasionally used, are 
objectionable, from their giving an impression to the eye of | and of % time. 

Read and then sing Nos. IIG to 121, making two beats in a measure. 
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Read and then sing Nos. 122 to 128, making three beats in a measure. 
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CHAPTER LV. 



Time — Simple and Compouad— continued. 



No. 128. 

Words by Bogebs. 
ALLEGRETTO. 
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The goats wind slow their wont - ed way. 
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No.' 120. 



SONG. 



Words by Kate Obebnaway.* 



Music by John Hullaii. 



i''Hitl H^m !HHI- 




Which is the way to Somewhere Town? Oh I np in the mom • ing 

Which is the door to Somewhere Town P Oh ! up in the mom - ing 



^^ 



car 
car 



ly; 
lyj 




The round red sun is the door to go through, That, 



• neypots That, 
toirothro 




That la the way quite clear 
That is the way quite clear 



dear - ly. 
clear - ly. 



Printed by the kind permission of the Publishen. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

Time Signatures. 

{Prepare Large Sheet 87.) 

II'he number, emphasis, and kind of the notes contained in each measure 
of a musical movement are indicated by the ttnie signature^ placed at the 
beginuing of it, immediately after the scale signature. 

Time signatures consist, for the most part, of fractions — ^having . 
reference to the modem whole note, the semibreve ; the fraction showing 
how much of, or how much more than, a semibreve each measure contains. 

Thus I indicates a time of two crotchets, i.e., two-fourths of a semi- 
■ breve, in a measure; J, a time of six quavers, i.e., six-eighths of a semi- 
breve, in a measure. 

Quadruple, or common, time of four crotchets in a measure is generally 
indicated by a character, C^ ; it might be indicated by 1, |, or |. 

"O ^^ °^*'' ^ Toalgtit be supposed, the initial letter of the word 
common, but properly a half circle, the symbol of what was once regarded 
as imperfect time, in contradistinction to perfect, or triple time, formerly 
indicated by an entire circle." (Chap. XXVI.) 

Thus, at the opening of a movement we find commonly three ^ 
characters, or groups of characters — the clef, the scale signature, and 
the time signature. The first two are usually repeated at the beginning "^^ 
of everi/ stave of each part ; the last never appears hut once in each part — - 
at the begiDDiDg, 

I 
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Mg. 130. 



Tahle of Time Signatures, 



Simple. 



§•1 



I 






jO £2. 



•:2- 









•^ 

^ 



■O-O .o 



2-Vt^ 




li 



i^ 



^ "i rr r r I 



Compound. 



.# 



-g^-« O 



TT 



fi 






0*0*0 



in'^'T 




12 



rrffn 
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In Fig. 130 a]l the time signatures in common use are exhibited. The 
number of the not€;s following each signature shows the nwnher of beats 
in each measure ; the form of each note shows the valtie of each beat. 

The forms marked * are only found in ancient music ; those marked f 
are modern, but rarely used. 

Musical practice is not consistent in regard to the character marked ^ ; 

some composers designating J time by (n and others by ^;', , or even Q 

(the sign of J time), restricting (n to J time. It is greatly to be wished 

that all three characters were banished from the time table, and that time 
signatures were confined to numbers. 

The numerator in triple time signatures is always an odd number ; in 
duple and quadruple time signatures an even number — where numbers ' 
are used. 

The fractions in time signatures are not always expressed in their sim- 
plest forms, t,e,j reduced to their lowest terms. Nor could this reduction . 
be made in every instance with safety ; seeing, for example, that J and g 
are the signatures of two kinds of time differing in every essential particular. 

2 = |. A measure with the former signature may, and often does, 
contain the same number of the same kind of notes as a measure with the. 
latter signature, m., six quavers. Yet | being the signature of simple 
triple, and | of compound duple j time the emphasis of those six quavers ** 
will be altogether different. i 

The natural divisions (times or beats) of a measure of J time are, t 
crotchets, of which it will contain three, or their value. The natural '■ 
divisions of a measure of | time are dotted crotchets, of which it will con- J 
tain two, or their value. These divisions are generally expressed by the j 
fjrouping, (Figs. 131 and 132.) J 

Fig. 181. Fig. 132. y 





Out system of time signatures is still &r from perfect; it -is, bow- ^ 
ever universally accepted and (amon^ mxxBid&ikaj understood. As any 
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change in thd alphabet of a universal language like music is likely to 
be made very slowly, and as no change would affect existing music, you 
must be content, for the present, to remember that though in arithmetic 
^ = g, in musiCy those fractions represent things essentially difEerent. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

The Tenor and Alto Staves. 

(Prepare Large Sheets 88 and 89.) 

" All the notes (twenty- three) required for average vocal music can be 
placed on a stave of eleven lines." But '^ no individual voice can utter" 
twenty-three sounds. Consequently, in writing music for individual 
voices a smaller number of lines suffices. '^ Practically, whether for 
vocal or instrumental music, staves of Jive lines are generally used ; the 
particular sets^ or staves, most used being the highest five and the lowest 
five of the Great Stave" of eleven. (Chap. L.) " The upper one of 
these is used for voices and instruments of higher pitch ; the lower, for 
voices and instruments of lower pitch." 

" Music for the lower voices of women and the higher voices of men 
demands other staves, which are, equally with the treble and bass staves, 
extracts from, or parts of the Great Stave of eleven lines." 

The voices of men (beginning from the lowest) are Bass, Barytone, 
Tenor, and Counter-tenor; those of women are Contralto, Mezzo- 
soprano, Soprano, and Treble^ The highest of the former, the Counter- 
tenor, is almost identical in compass with, though very different in 
quality from, the lowest of the latter, the Contralto. The Treble may be 
regarded rather as a puerile than a female voice. 

The places, in the musical system, of these voices is exhibited in 
Fig. 138, and those of the different staves they occupy in relation to the 
Great Stave, in Fig. 184. 
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Fig, 133. 
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Baritone. 



Viaor. 



Counter 
Tenor. 



i^w/. 134. 




Buytone. 



Of the seven staves (in Fig. 134) two are headed by the Fa def, fofor 
by the Do clef, and one only by the Sol clef. 

The 4th line of the Great Stave (indicated by the Fa def) is also the 
4th line of the bass stave; but it is the 3rd line of the barytone stave, the 
2nd of the tenor, and the 1st of the contralto. 

The 6th, or middle, line of the Great Stave (indicated by the Do iA<e/tfj 
which forms no part of the bass or of the treble stave, is the 5th line of 
the barytone, the 4th of the tenor, the 3rd of the contralto, the 2nd of 
the mezzo-soprano, and the 1st of the soprano. 

The 8th line of the Great Stave (indicated by the Sol clef), which forms 
no part of the bass, barytone, or tenor stave, is the 5th line of the contralto 
stave, the 4th of the mezzo-soprano, the 3rd of the soprano, and the 
2nd of the treble. 

Two of these staves, the barytone and the mezzo-soprano, have becmne 
obsolete. Music for the barytone voice is now commonly written on the 
bass stave; music for the mezzo-soprano voice on the contralto, tk^ 
soprano, and even the treble stave, which latter, in England, is geneiaQy 
substituted for the soprano. ; « 

The treble stave was once used exclusively for xMlrumenUd mnsic^ and 
has not even yet been unxvenally adopted for vocaL The sopraoo 8l«ve 
is still much uaed on the Continent. 
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Thus, the staves in actual use, anywhere, are but five, and, in England, 
only four — the bass and tenor for the voices of men, the contralto (or alto) 
and treble for the voices of women and children. 

The bass and treble staves, the lowest and the highest of the Great 
Stave of eleven lines, can need no further explanation; it only remains 
for us to consider the tenor and contralto. 

On the 4th line of the tenor stave is found the Do clef. (See Fig. 134.) 
The Do clef, it will be remembered, marks the 6th, or middle, line of the 
Great Stave of eleven lines. Consequently, the 4th line of the tenor 
stave is identical with the 6 th of the Great Stave ; and, further, the 1st, 
2nd, drd, and 5th lines of the former are identical with the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and 7th of the latter. 

On the 3rd line of the contralto stave (see Fig. 134) is also found the 
Do clef, which marks the 6th or middle line of the Great Stave. Con- 
sequently, the 3rd line of the contralto stave is identical with the 6th of 
the Great Stave; and, further, the 1st, 2nd, 4th, and 5th lines of the 
former are identical with the 4th, 5th, 7th, and 8th lines of the latter. 

Familiarity with the tenor and contralto staves is only to be attained 
by practice ; but it is certain that the difficulty sometimes attendant on 
this arises entirely from the fact that their relation to the Great Stave, 
and therefore to the more familiar treble and bass staves, is not at all, or 
but imperfectly, understood. One stavo is, of course, of itself, as easily 
mastered as another ; and any difficulty found in reading from the tenor 
and alto staves must arise from a hitherto exclusive use of the treble and 
bass. 

Let the following facts be borne in mind :— 

The 1st, 2nd, and 3rd lines of the tenor stave lure identiail with the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th of the bass ; the top line of the tenor stave is identical 
with the bottom, line of the treble ; and the 4th (or clef) line of the 
tenor stave is that leger line which connects the bass with the treble. 
(Fig. 135.) 

The 1st and 2nd lines of the contralto stave are identical with the 4th 
and 5th of the bass ; the 4th and 5th lines of the contralto stave with the 
1st and 2nd of the treble ; and the 8id (ot A<^"r) >5k\i'fe ^'l ^^ ^^sci^as^^a 
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stave is identical with the leger line connecting the bass with the treble. 
(Fig. 186.) 

Fig. 135. Fig, 136. 



I=I^_ ^ 



m 



^ 



m 



n 



Notwithstanding the recent multiplication of editions of popular musical 
works in which parts for alto and tenor voices are printed on the 
treble stave (the former sometimes, and the latter alwajs, an octave higher 
than their proper pitch), anything like an extensive acquaintance with 
music is still, and must long remain, unattainable without familiarity with 
the alto^ tenor, and soprano staves. 

No. ISO represents examples of all the modulations in most common 
use. The close of each phrase (marked by a pause) is made in a different 
scale : that of the first in Sol (the dominant) ; of the second in La (tihe 
relative) minor; of the third in Be (the relative minor of the sub- 
dominant) ; of the fourth in Mi (the relative minor of the dominant) ; 
of the fifth in Fa (the subdominant) ; of the sixth and last only in Do 
(the original scale). The parts are printed in their proper clefs. 

The several parte may he read euccessively hy students with whatever 
kind of voice. As a matter of practice they may even he so sung ; it being 
understood that the tenor and bass parts will he an octave higher than their 
proper pitch when sung hy women or children^ and the treble and contralto 
an octave lower when sung by men. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

Words relating to Pace, Intensity, and Style. 

The vocabulary of music has been enriched, or corrupted, by the con- 
tributions of every people among whom musical composers, performers, 
or even transcribers, have been found. Lively, Doticement^Feirlich, &c. &c., 
are used severally to indicate the pace, intensity, or style of music 
printed in England, in France, or in Germany. 

These words carry with them the disadvantage of being intelligible 
only to the people of those countries, or to those who have studied their 
language — a disadvantage the more to be deprecated- from the fact that 
musicians possess a sort of common language in Italian, the musical 
terminology of which is more or less accepted by every musical 
people. 

A complete list of Italian words relating to pace, intensity, and style 
Would furnish material for a Musical Dictionary. The following lists 
contain some of the most important, classed under their several heads. 
The English words immediately following the Italian are such literal 
translations as would be found in a dictionary. They represent very 
imperfectly the meanings of the latter as applied to music, which, indeed, 
are only to be ascertained from a close study of Italian, or considerable 
experience in musical performance. Thus, Grave, Lento, and Largo 
may be regarded as equivalents, so far as pace only is concerned ; but 
each indicates a different style of performance — Grave implying more 
solemnity than Lento, and Largo more dignity or breadth than either. 

Words relating to pace, intensity, and style admit generally of contrac-' ' 
tion, as well as of modification, by the angmentation or diminution for 
which the Italian language presents such facility. Sometimes two or 
more are joiaed together in a way tHaal a^^«t% ^Mtti^^hat contradictory, 
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until it is understood that they refer not only to pace, but to 8ti/le also. 
Thus, Allegro Andante means lirely in mannery but somewhat deliberate 

in pace. 

Each of the words in Fig. 137, excepting the three first, may be con- 
sidered to express a quicker movement than the one before it. 

Fig. 137. 

Words relating to Pace, 



{GRAVE, grace. 
LENTO, slow. 
LARGO, broad. 

Labghbtto, ra£her Iroad, not so slow as Labgo. 
Adaoissixo, very leisurely, slower than Ai>AOia 
ADAGIO, leisurely, 

Andaktino, going gently, slower than Astdastb. 
ANDANTE, going at a moderate pace. 

Allegbetto, rather merry, ^lot so fast as Aii^oBa 
ALLEGRO, m,erry, Uvely. 
PRESTO, quick. 

Pbbstissimo, very qwich. 



Connected with the above are the following :— 
IKg. 138. 



Accelerando,* accel**., accelerating {the pace). 

Rallentando,* ball"., sla^ikenvng ( ). 

Strinoendo, strin"., pressing onwards, 

Piu Mosso, more moved, quicker, 

RiTABDANDO, BiTAR**., retarding, 

RiTENUTO, BiTEN"., holding ba^, 

A Tempo, in time (after a/n accel*. or ball*.). 

Ix IsTESSO Tempo, in the same time / i.e., the times, or beats, 

the same, whatever be the forms of the notes, 
Alla Breve, by the breve ; i.e., the breve being regarded as the 

whole note ; each beat being a minim. 

Tempo Ordinabio, (in) ordinary time ) ,.-, ^ a i 

^ ^ ' .^ . \ netther fast nor slow, 
CoMODO — convenient — ) "^ 

• • These words are correlatives. 
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Modem composers frequentlj add to the words above an exact indication 
of the pace of their music, by a reference to the Metronome. (See Chap. LIX.) 

Fig. 139. 

Words relating to Intensity. 



Piano,* pia-, p, soft. 

Mezzo Piano, mez. pia^ nvp, rather soft, 

PuNissDCO, pian"**., pp, very soft. 
Forte,* por.,/, loud. 

Mezzo Fobtb, mez. jtOR., mf, rcUher loud. 

Fortissimo, por""., ff, very loud. 
GRESCENDOft CRES., or -«=:r, increcLsvng {in loudness). 
DECRESCENDOyt DECRE8., OT H T-^, decreosvng {in loudness). 

To the above may be added : 
Forts Piano, Jp, loud and (immediately after) soft. 
Sforzato, 8z,forted {applicable to single notes oidy). 
BiNPORZANDO, BisroBZ.f forcing {appUcahle to passages). 
Oalendo, descendmg ^ 

Perdendosi, losing itself I decrea^ng in speed and 
Diminuendo, dimdnishing C {genei'oUy) in intensity. 
Smorzando, extinguishing J 
Dolce, soft. 

* t These and their dependent words are correlaiives. 



All these words are liable to modification by the addition of one or' 
more others, expressive partly of pace, but more especially of style. The 
following are some of the most important of them : — 
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Fig. 140. 



Words relating {chiefly) to Style, 



Agitato^ agitated. 


Maestoso, majestic. 


Animato, animated. 


Marcato, marked. 


A poco A poco, by degrees. 


Meno, less ; e.g., Meno Allegro. 


AssAi, sufficiently. 


Mezzo, half. 


Ben, well ; e.g., Ben Marcato. 


MoDERATO, moderate. 


Brillante, brilliant. 


MoLTO, much, very. 


Con, with. 


Non, not; e.g., Non troppo Lento. 


(Oon) Bmo, mirth. 


Pnr, more ; e.g., Piu Animato. 


EsPRESsiONE, expression. 


Poco, little. 


Fuoco, fire. 


Quasi, almost, as though. 


MoTO, motionl 


Segue, it follows. 


Teneeezza, tenderness. 


Semfre, always; e.gr., Sempre^^p. 


EspRESsivo, expressive. 


SosTENUTO, sustained. 


GiusTo, exact. 


Staccato, cut off. 


Grazioso, graceful. 


Tenuto, held sustained. 


Legato, bound. 


Vivace, lively. 


Ma, but ; e.g.. Ma non Rall°. 


VoLTi, turn. 



The majority of words in Fig. 137 are also occasionally used as noun- 
substantives. We speak of an Adagio, an Andante^ an Allegro— as of 
movements to be performed in the styles indicated by those words. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

1 

Pace. Division of Beats. The Metronome. 

A MUSICAL foot consists of two or of three " times." As a rule, the time and 
the beat are identical ; we make two heats to a measure of two times, 
and tliree to a measure of three. But the pace at which any measure or 
series of measures should be executed may, and often does, necessitate a 
gubdtvision of such' times and a multiplication of such beats. Practicallj, 
this is most clearly and conveniently made by the repetition of the 
latter — easily effected without changing their direction or character. Thus, 
a measure of % time, especially when consisting of many notes, performed 
at a very slow pace, will require for its regulation four beats. If these be 
made as in (^ time (down, left, right, up), there will be danger of con- 
founding the value of the quaver in the one time with that of the crotchet 
in the other. If, on the contrary, each of the two beats properly due to 
the measure be made twice, — ^the second less obviously and emphatically 
— the time or natural divisions of the measure will remain undisturbed 
while the advantages of subdivision will be none the less perfectlj 
attained. So with every other kind of simple time. 

Compound times require a still further subdivision — that of each time 
into thi'ee, A measure of | time performed at a slow pace will require 
for its regulation six beats, three to each time, i.e., dotted crotchet. 
Under the same circumstances, a measure of | time will require nine 
beats, and a measure of 'g' time twelve. If these beats be merely repeti- 
tions — always less obviously and emphatically made — of the two, three, 
or four principal beats due to each time (dotted crotchet) in each several 
instance, every purpose of beating will be attained. 

The exact pace at which music should be performed, and the number 
of beats made to it, can now be indicated beyond the possibility of anj 
serious misunderstanding of the inlentiOTi o^ Xk^ comY^uafct, 
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At the beginning of many recently published pieces may be noticed a 
single note, followed by the sign of equality and a number, all three 
generally enclosed in brackets. These have reference to the Metronome, 

MaelzeFs Metronome consists of a pendulum, having an index, which 
is furnished with a weight, moveable along its whole length. On the 
position of this weight depends the pace at which the pendulum will 
oscillate to and fro, i.e., the number of oscillations it will make in a 
given time. The figures on the index indicate this number per minute^ 
supposing the weight to be placed immediately under any one of them. 
Thus, if the top of the weight be placed against the line marked 160, the 
pendulum will make 160 vibrations per minute; if it be placed against 
the line 50, it will make 50 vibrations per minute ; the former being the 
largest, the latter the smallest, number possible for this particular 
pendulum. 

A composer or editor who desires to indicate the exact time at which a 
given movement is to be performed has only to mark against the form of 
note which represents each beat the figure under which the weight is to 
be placed on the index, and the pendulum will oscillate at the pace at 
which each beat is to be made. 

Thus (J = 100), means that each crotchet is to be performed, and each 

beat (equal to a crotchet) made, in the time of one oscillation of the 
pendulum, when the weight is placed against the line at the point 
marked 100. 



THK END. 
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